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On Style 


NINALLY, there should grow the more austere of all mental 

4 qualities; | mean the sense for style. It is an xsthetic sense, 

based on admiration for the direct attainment of a foreseen 

end, simply and without waste. Style in art, style in literature, 

style in science, style in logic, style in practical execution have 

fundamentally the same xsthetic qualities, namely, attainment 

and restraint. The love of a subject in itself and for itself, where 

it is not the sleepy pleasure of pacing a mental quarter-deck, is 
the love of style as manifested in that study. 


Here we are brought back to the position from which we 
started, the utility of education. Style, in its finest sense, is the 
last acquirement of the educated mind; it is also the most useful. 
It pervades the whole being. The administrator with a sense for 
style hates waste; the engineer with a sense for style econorises 
his material; the artisan with a sense for style prefers good work. 
Style is the ultimate morality of mind. 


—Alfred North Whitehead 
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OLD COVERED BRIDGE, 


Pakistan and the Modern World 


LiaguatT ALI KHAN 


RESIDENT DECKER: In 

conferring a degree upon me’ 

you and the University of 
Kansas City have bestowed upon me 
and my country an honour for 
which I cannot adequately thank 
you. 

For my address today I have ad- 
visedly chosen the subject of “Pakis- 
tan and the Modern World.” I have 
done this for two reasons. In the 


first place, I am conscious of the 
fact that you have been kind enough 
to select me as the recipient of your 
recognition, in order to do honour 
to my country rather than to reward 
me for my inadequate merits. It is 
fitting, therefore, that in expressing 


gratitude for your generosity, my 
country more than myself should 
speak to you on this occasion. 

In the second place, we live today 
in an era of widening horizons. It is 
in a sense an era in which new coun- 
tries are being discovered. More 
than three centuries ago great ex- 
plorers from Europe, voyaging out 
to discover the continent from which 
I hail, discovered your great land. 
You, with your growing interest in 
the affairs of the world, are poised 
in a moment of history when you 
cannot but carry that voyage for- 
ward. If I may be permitted to say 
so, that discovery of Asia has not 
yet been accomplished. In fact it has 
only just begun. In speaking to you 
today, I trust I shall be of some as- 


1On May 13, 195 the University held a special 
of His Excellency, the Prime 
Minister of Pakistan, om the occanon 


con Vor ation mn honor 
of his recent 
visit to the United States 


sistance to you in discovering a part 
of Asia which I know well and which 
is very dear to me; and to point out 
some of the links that destiny is 
forging between your people and 
ours, 


II 

Pakistan is a new state; or to be 
more exact, a new democracy. As a 
democracy it is not yet three years 
old. There was a time when your 
country where the traditions of civil 
liberty, freedom and democracy have 
now taken such firm root was a 
new and young democracy and the 
memory of your struggle for inde- 
pendence was yet fresh in the minds 
of men. If you can, in your imagina- 
tion, reconstruct those times for a 
little while, you will in many ways 
be reading the history of Pakistan 
and of the first three years of its new 
life. 

Till three years ago, Pakistan was 
only an ideal and a longing. In the 
vast sub-continent where present day 
India—or to call it by its new name, 
Bharat—and Pakistan were situated 
and where the British held sway, 
there lived a hundred million Mus- 
lims who for centuries had made this 
part of the world their homeland. 
They lived side by side with three 
hundred million others — mostly 
Hindus who had come to this conti- 
nent in an earlier era. As the day of 
freedom for these four hundred mil- 
lion people drew near, it became in- 
creasingly obvious that at the end of 
the British rule the one hundred mil- 
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hon Muslims would have to live their 
new life as a perpetual political 
Long experience and the 

several had 
taught them that under a dominat 


minority. 

history of centuries 
ing majority of three to one, tree 
dom from British rule 
to the Muslims 
merely a change of masters; 


would mean 
freedom but 
and that 
there was little chance for the three 


not 


hundred million Hindus and the one 
hundred million Muslims to develop 
identity ot 

which constitute a nation 


that < ohesion and 


look 


It was 


out 


not merely a question of 
religious differences, as that phrase 
understood It was not 
that, the Muslims 
were monotheists, the Hindus were 
polytheists, or that the Muslims be 
lieved in the prophet of Arabia and 


in Christ and the prophets of the old 


is generally 


merely whereas 


testament, whereas the Hindus did 
The difference 
than 
maladjustment 


not were even more 


this and created a 
the 
peoples in almost every situation of 
daily The Hindus be 
lieved in a caste system, which made 


pervasive 
between two 


their lives 
it a sin for those at the top of the 
heirarchy to eat with the $0 called 
lower human beings or in some cases 
even to touch them; the Muslims be 

} 


heved in the equality of all men, re 


even priesthood as unneces 
the bond 


exists between God and each 


gardiny 


sary and a negation of 
which 
out- 


The 


right of pri 


of his creatures. Their econom« 
| 
looks were als ‘ry different 


Mus! ris he hes “J rt) r} ¢ 


vate owne every one 


whether iar r an and had 


laws ' | ritanc ind cconomir 
h unlike those of 
the ndu “re designed to 


mote 


imstitut 
pro 


ion of wealth in 
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stead of encourage unearned 


accumulations. 


Vast 


But since the Hindus were much 
larger in number, the Muslims feared 
that the the 
Hindu majority, the culture of the 
Muslims would 


under domination of 


suffer a great set 
back and would perhaps be totally 
eclipsed. Furthermore, in a country 
which was on tie whole backw ard, 
the Muslims, economically and in 
dustrially, were even more backward 
It seemed certain to them that, as 
in unalterable and perpetual minor 
ity, their economic position would 


Thus to the Mus 


lims in that part of the world free- 


grow even worse 
dom trom British rule meant prac- 
tically nothing unless it meant free 
dom the the 


Hindu majority 


trom domination of 
ilso 

It was for these reasons that they 
asked for their 
1 1) 
The demand was not so unreasonable 
as it 

| 

people at the time 


a country of own 


was made out to be by some 
The sub conti 
nent was vast enough tor two large 
countries, the Muslims were numer 
ous a nation 
the 


world, and in the sub-continent there 


enough to constitute 


bigger than most nations in 


were large enough areas where they 
were in a majority. It is these areas 


that were separated and today form 


Pakistan. We believe 
believe now that t 
Muslims in British 
separate state of their 


| 


nufYry 


own Was, 


ar and eek political grounds, 


reasonable demand 
Muslims it meant t 


a very 


} 
Ww ONY 


freed 


To mil 
, 
} 


ions of 


opportunity for genuine m 


and genuine self-government To 


millions of Hindus it gave the same 


opportunity tor developing their 
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own culture, untrammelled by the 
constant discontent of a large and 
unmanageable minority. From the 
point of view of world-peace the 
creation of two independent and 
comparatively homogenous states in- 
stead of a single uneasy and un- 
wieldy state with great strains and 
stresses within the body politic was 
the greatest contribution that could 
be made towards the creation of a 
stable new Asia. Peace-loving men 
who today lament the 
Pakistan 


and women 
strained relations between 
and Bharat—and none laments them 
than we do—should art least 
have this consolation that had Pakis- 
tan not been separated from the rest 
of British India, far more serious and 
dangerous cracks have ap- 
peared in that sub-continent, result- 
Potentially, 
therefore, the creation of Pakistan 
has by itself dissolved what would 
have been a perpetual danger-zone 


in Asia. 


more 


would 


ing in untold miseries. 


Ii] 

But it has done more than that. 
Cast your mind on all the countries 
Almost 
everywhere you will see intense na- 
tionalism, backwardness, im 
patience with colonial rule and, in 
some, a greater or lesser degree of 
democratic rule. But in many of 
them you will also see internal 
moral ideological 
conflicts, waverings, hesitations and 


I lalting 


ide vlc aie al 


ot Asia one after another. 


great 


strains, doubts, 
democracies 
create 
great anxieties for the governments 
in Asia, for the peoples of Asia, and 
for peace-loving and world-minded 
people anywhere. In the midst of 
these Pakistan stands unified. It 


contusions. 


and confusions 


MODERN WORLD 


stands unihed bec ause its people are 


free from mental confusions which 
elsewhere create disrt ption and cast 
menacing the future. 
They have chosen for themselves the 
part chalked out for them by their 
simple, 
and 


shadow Ss on 


practical, clear-cut beliefs 


decisions. Foremost amongst 
those beliefs are the belief in the su 
preme sovereignty of God, belief in 
the equality of men, belief in demox 
racy and the right of the people to 
be governed by thei 


c hosen representatives, 


own freely 
belief in in 
dividual destiny, in the fundamental 
freedoms of every single man and 
indi 
vidual to the fruits of his own hon 


est effort, belief 


woman, in the right ot every 


in the sanctity of 
human life and human liberty, be 
lief in the sanctity of the home, belief 
in universal but an equally 
strong belief in resisting aggression, 
tyranny We did 
not inculcate 
foundation of 


peace 


and exploitation 
have to 
these beliefs after the 


acquire or 


our new state. On the contrary, we 
founded a state 
wanted to practice the 


new because we 
se beliefs with 
out being inhibited by the contigu 
ity, and without being thwarted by 
the domination, of other conflicting 
ways of life 
cratic, or to ignore individual rights 
whether of property, belief or ex- 
pression, or to bend knee to 
aggression, 1s to destroy completely 


For us to be undemo 


our 


the very ideals which inspired us in 
our demand for Pakistan. 

This intensity of purpose and this 
firm faith have, the last 
three years, demonstrated in 
ways which surprised our critics and 


during 
been 


our friends, and in some ways went 
bevond our own expectations. When 
British India was partitioned we, the 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
Pakistanis, were asked to set up anew 
state of eighty million people within 
a period of two months. We had no 
capital and no flag. Our administra 
had to be built up 
We were allotted an 
army, but its personnel was dispersed 
far and wide 


tive mac hine ry 


from scratc h 


ind could not come to 
nthe W ¢ had no mult 


equipment. Our 


gether for m« 


tary share of the 


military equipment of British India 


whi h Was allott d tO us On paper 
undelivered 


} 


nave 


, 
remains largely even 


today when three years el ipsed. 
Being a backward people we had no 
industry, no eng ical 


Within a few months 


neers and pract 
ly no traders 
of independence seven million home 
less refugees driven out of India came 
over to us in a muserable plight to 
seck shelter. Had it not been for the 

might have 

ifter 


unity 
floundered 
vears we 
WY i h ive 
the few 


of our 
, 
three 


than before 


have a 
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people must raise themselves to it. 
It is a fruit that must be earned be- 
fore it can be enjoyed.” That free- 
dom means freedom only from for- 
eign domination is an outworn idea. 
It is not merely governments that 
should be free but the people them- 
selves who should be free; and no 
freedom has any real value for the 
common man or woman unless it also 
means freedom from want, freedom 
from disease, freedom from ignor- 
This is the main task which 
confronts us if we are to take our 
rightful place in the modern world 
We cannot hold the cloc k back and 
therefore it is we who must gZ0 for- 
ward at a double pace, bending all 
our resources and all our energies to 
this great purpose. 
tory 


ince 


tudents of his- 
aware that 
three 


are 


two or 


during the last 
ot 
domination our people have not kept 


centuries foreign 


ilization. 
It w 1s during these centuries that 


pace with the march of civ 


western civilization, of which you 
ire the proud torch-bearers, discov 
ered a use for science which, though 
not new, was so fast in tempo and 


$O Vast in its magnitude that it gave 
orientation alto- 
| 

tnat 


m issed 


7Zation a 


reasons 


new 


s 1s the phase tor 
people 


lav we find 


our 
is iarge, free 

their material 
unde- 
‘ir standards of 
world 


i) utterly 
con- 


content to 


Our ancient 


Ve ee at er BAI ere bo 0 


mre ae 
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is the synthesis we must achieve and 
achieve it quickly, not merely for 
the sake of progress but for the sake 
of world peace itself. 

For I sincerely believe that war 
and peace and progress and prosper- 
ity are all indivisible today. The in- 
numerable millions of Asia, heirs to 
ancient cultures and ancient civiliza- 
tions, have, after’ centuries of sup- 
pression, entered upon a new and 
dynamic phase of nationalism. Most 
ot them were accustomed to looking 
at the west from the position of sub- 
ject peoples and could see little be- 
yond the less attractive side of what 
to them was western civilization. 
Their newly won freedom has how- 
ever corrected their vision and they 
are better able to see both the west- 
ern world and their own surround- 
Ings 1n their true perspective. W hile 
on the one hand they are filled with 


admiration at the sight of the prog- 
ress and the advancement of civil- 


ization in such great countries as the 
United States of America, they are 
more impatient than 
with their own 
wardness and 


ever before 
and _ back- 
are keenly searching 
the horizon for the signs of a bright 
day. They are acutely aware of the 
great contrast 


miusery 


between their own 
standard of living and the standards 
of living in the western world. This 
disequilibrium is in many ways most 
disquieting and has in it the seeds of 
unpredictable upheavals. For the 
sake of world peace, tor the sake of 
world civilization, Asia must be 
made stable, but it cannot be made 
stable unless discontent 
and the disruption are 
killed by better and cleaner living, 
which means no more and no less 
than enabling the peoples of Asia to 


is removed 
germs of 


enjoy the fullest advantages of free- 
dom and democracy. In this situa- 
tion, we consider the role of Pakistan 
to be that of a stabilizing factor in 
a backward and discontented part of 
the world. We hope to be able to 
play this role successfully by our 
strong faith in God, in democracy 
and in our own unity, by the re- 
sources of our lands and waters and 
by our will to work. On these points 
Pakistan stands firm. 


V 

What however is the role of the 
western world in this situation? It 
is to demonstrate that true democ 
racy is international in its very con 
ception and does not shirk its re 
sponsibility for the maintenance of 
world peace, that it discharges this 
responsibility by defying not only 
this or that particular aggressor, but 
aggression everywhere; and that it 
has a constructive and not merely a 
defiant outlook. We the 
role of the western world to be the 
enlightened one of sharing its great 
fund of knowledge, skill and experi- 
énce with those who were denied 
their opportunities but who consti- 
tute a major part of the world’s pop 
ulation and, without whose progress, 
the world will limp along only on 


conceive 


one leg, if at all. | have met many 
liberal-minded and thoughtful men 
in your country to whom these are 
the only aims worth pursuing in the 
domain of international affairs today. 
I am certain therefore that the vast 
majority of your people regard the 
emergence of the democracy of 
Pakistan, its progress and future de 
velopment, as of great importance 
in Asia, for they are convinced that 
Pakistan’s strength will be a happy 
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atesman pointed 

lay the great similar 
of Pakistan 
America; of 


mainly as an 


| 
with the 


how America began 
wricultural country just as Pakistan 
today both 


themselves of 


and oft how struggled 


SUCK fully 


ime mor il 
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our cooperation with the peac e-lov- 
ing nations of the world, which we 
are most desirous to promote, should 
have weight and substance and we 
should be enabled, by preserving our 
liberty and by uplifting our masses, 
to make our full contribution to the 
security and happiness of mankind 

May I leave this thought with you 
today this, and the heartfelt grati 
tude of one whom you have hon 
oured as the servant of a democratic 
and determined people. By your gen 


gesture of kindness and estec m, 


you h ive 


erous 
relieved me of the 
pleasant task which I came 
perform, namely to bring 

und the United States of 


together in 


alr st 


closer the name 


manity and world peace 


Song 


The Nature of Form 


THOMAS Hart BENTON 


PQ NAHE preceding chapter was 

devoted to the character of 

Art’s realities. It was noted 
that these realities not just 
passively reflected but that a reflec- 
tive instrument had to be made and 
that new realities which had no prior 
existence were created by this instru- 
ment. The name of this instrument, 
as was indicated, is Form. 

It is the purpose of this chapter to 
present the char- 
acteristics of artistic Form and to 
show how 


were 


some ot overall 
these are in accordance 
with what is characteristic of the 
normal human mind. Form con- 
struction, the making of forms, | 
have said brings realities into the 
world which were not there before. 
Form construction 1s creative, it re- 
flects but it also remakes. To explain 
this as a characteristic human activ- 
ity and to correct 
tions which might 


any musconcep- 

from the 
simplicity of Art’s reality, a number 
of questions have yet to be answered 


about man’s reality. 


arise 


In spite of some reservations, I 
have agreed with the Platonic defini- 
tion of Art as a reflection of com 
mon human perceptions. I have said 
that Art does not deal with Truth 
or with scientifically verified “facts” 
but simply with those emotionally 
charged perceptions of daily life by 
which men live and love and find 
ov, and on which they found their 


familiar beliefs. These simple per 


ceptions I have said are as real, in a 
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human sense, as the verified ones of 
science or those logically deducted in 
philosophy. Their reality, however, 
exists inside man rather than in any 
world outside. It is a subjective real- 
ity proved, not by logical or mech- 
anistic test, but by poignancy. 

We know that life exists apart 
from human beings. But we knew 
it intimately as human beings 
and in it through our 
peculiarly human perceptions. We 
know it and really possess and savour 
itonly through the patterns in which 
it is perceptively arranged. Many 
things go on outside man. But only 
as man’s receptive organs, his eyes, 


only 
acting on 


ears and nerve endings in general, 
transfer these things to the organiz- 
ing mechanisms of his mind do they 
have any meaning or any significant 
or real qualitative existence for him. 
To be grasped as real the impacts 
from outside on our receptors must 
be given shape. They must be given 
human shape. 

Every high school student knows 
that the mind is continually active, 
that it does not merely 
pressions 


receive im- 
from the outside flow of 
life but instantly and unconsciously 
and remakes and fits 
them into orders and patterns of its 
own. All of these patterns are real. 
Only some of them, however, let me 
emphasize again are either logically 


| 
selec ts these 


or scientifically true. Leaving apart 
for the moment. the matter of logic, 
those which are scientifically true are 


those relatively limited ones which 


can be proved by laboratory test. 


10 Thi 


The vast majority of human be- 
ings do not make scientifically veri- 
fable patterns in constructing the 
realities of their lives. Scientists 
themselves do not do so. In the cru- 
cial moments of their human lives 
their truths and realities are like 
those of the majority. They fall in 
love, marry, have children, and hate 
their confreres under the sponsor- 
ship of ordinary unverifiable human 
patterns. The realities of science, 
even for scientists, are not quite 
man's realities. They come from that 
strange outside world of ever-re 
treating infinities where man is lost 
dust and becomes as 
nothing. They do not, therefore, in- 
terest the larger part of mankind. 

However, as these outside realities 


in Cosmic 


which science discovers are applied 


to mechanisms performing human 
services they enter into the field of 
ordinary human perception and take 
on thereby a human reality. They 
are transferred from a world of ab 
stract truth to a concrete truth of 
direct sense experience in which nor 

mally observable actions take place, 
are put to use and accorded emo 
tional value. In this area of the hu 

manly real, few are concerned about 
what is ultumately real. An automo 
bile us real, and valuable, for the hu 

man being who Owns it, not because 
it is based upon the scientific niceties 
ot explosive power in gasoline, but 
because it gets places. The rotundity 
ot the earth might be posited, as it 
was in ancient thought, but it was 
not real until man could go around 
the earth's surface and feel its ro 
tundity in asum of directly obsers 

able Unul what 
man is transferred to his 


is outside 


actions 
own per 


t 
ceptions, to his interior private pat 
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terns and surrounded by his emo- 
tional convictions, it lacks for him 
the substance of reality. 

The humanly real is an exceeding- 
ly private affair based upon interior 
constructic of the individual hu- 
man mind. It is largely a matter of 
feeling. It has, 
“universality” 


however, its own 
and is transferable to 
a considerable degree from man to 
man and from man-group to man- 
group because of the universal na- 
ture of the psychological and physio- 
logical which it is 
based. an overall human 
because man’s receptors 
are all pretty much alike wherever 
man is found and apparently as far 
back in history as he is found. Pre- 
historic man differed somewhat, no 
doubt, 


structures on 
Life 
continuity 


has 


from the man we know in 
our record of human achievement, 
but probably not much. Our ancient 
ancestor had and eyes and a 
mind of a sort to get the findings of 
related to his 


ears 


these touch 

The 
realities he lived by were probably 
in substance the same kind of reali- 
ties we live by 


sense of 
and his power ol locomotion. 


today. They 


emotionally charged 


were 

His 
| 

perceptions of things, like our own, 

were perceptions W hic h in the Ww ork- 

ngs of the mind t 


realities. 


ok on meaning- 
ful patterns cherished and clung to, 
not because they were true, but be- 
cause they were dear. 

The realities of science, let me re- 
peat, do mof in themselves provide 
human They describe, 


predict and pro- 


meanings. 
analyze, measure, 

vide successions for mysterious out- 
As, through the directly 
ictions of science’s mech 
anisms, these reach man’s 
ordinary perceptible world they are, 


side events 
observable 


events 
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let me say again, given human mean- 
ings and human purposes. Some of 
these purposes are good and useful, 
some are horrible like those given to 
the powers of nuclear fission in bomb 
making. The ugly realities of atomic 
explosion over Hiroshima are not 
scientific realities but scientific real- 
ities put to human use. The men 
who put them to use were guided by 
realities quite different trom those of 
Science. These latter realities are as 
old as the history of man. They are 
deep and strong like the survival in- 
stincts they perversely represent. 
They have nothing to do with truth, 
even with the highly relative truth 
of ordinary perception which itself 
can see their brutal idiocy—but they 
are poignantly and fearfully real and 
in moments of passionate emotion 


determine why men shall act and 


how they shall act. 


II 

The Truths of Science scarcely 
operate at all where human judg- 
ments of value are concerned. If 
they do enter into these they are 
subjected to them. Science and the 
tools of Science progress. The judg- 
ments of man as to their function 
and worth come but little changed 
from the days of the stone club and 
the cave. Human evaluations and 
judgments, tied to ancient survival 
instincts, keep the primitive flavor 
of these. Even when they are sensi- 
tized by ages of civilization and col- 
ored by the growth of ideals, they 
set up ancient patterns of behaviour. 
In times of crisis, or even supposed 
crisis, man yet falls back on human 
slaughter. As one group of primi- 
tive men killed off the other not only 
when meat was scarce but when 


matters of belief and behaviour dif- 
fered, so do our modern scientifically 
mechanized groups. Man cannot, 
apparently, yet escape his old self or 
the ancient emotionally sponsored 
illusions and allegiances which go 
with his perceptions. He cannot 
escape the passionate divergencies of 
judgment which, although they are 
based on the same physiological proc- 
esses, come from different areas of 
perception, different habits and dif- 
ferent patterns of belief. Man’s uni- 
versality, though potentially realiz- 
able, is thus yet limited in fact to 
quite clearly bounded tribal areas. 
His Gods, and his ideals, even when 
posited as universally valid, are trib- 
ally worshipped and_ interpreted. 
Even when they are rationalized into 
systems of thought they carry a load 
of tribal emotions and inject a primi- 
tive violence into the highest con- 
cerns of the intellect, into law, philo- 
sophy and politics. 

All of this must be remembered 
before we go along with Plato or 
those practical fellows either of the 
Church or of the market place who 
say that the realities of Art are illu- 
sory. If they are so, it is simply be- 
cause the realities of humanity, to 
which they are tied, are themselves 
largely illusory. 


ITI 

The forms of Art, those objective 
constructions, in word and sound 
and color and line and mass, parallel 
man’s realities. They not only reflect 
these but are almost identical with 
them in terms of process. The Forms 
of Art are created. So are the Forms 
of man’s perceptions. The patterns 
of the mind do not reside in any out- 
side world even when they are the 
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result ot direct sensory Contacts with 


such a world. Sensory contacts as 
aforesaid are not passively received 
but are automatically set up in 
orders. Consequently the Forms of 
the mind are fabrications as much a: 
are the Art. They can be 
and are, like the 
Forms of Art, capable of setting up 


realities which have no prior exist 


Forms of 


| 
just as illusory 


ence anywhere. The human mind : 
fanciful. It makes 
itself chan it finds 

Right here is the best answer to 
Art objectifies 
goes on continually in human beings 
The realities oft Art not only reflect 
but in the Forms of 
Art parallel the very 
which 


more realities for 


Art’s survival. what 


man's realitic 

processes by 

these Ti 
ilthough 


man perceive 


accompanying diagram 
they 
will help perhaps in 


Let No. 1 


out Ter 


Vi ual ord I 
making this 


represen a serment 


are of a strictly 


‘ ke if 
of l, 


hum mn receptors 


world 1 t 
The re 


1 
mtuanty 


impacts 
no end to 
The frame 

| 


ents merely 


this world in 
on 1s periphery repre 
the extent of a momentary impact 
On contacting this world the mind 


] 
rutomatic lly selects certain ci¢e 


ments and suppresses othe rs and 


ranees its lex tions into an 


order 


part 


caning 
ful pattern of 
No 


ind $\ 


, 


represent < 
Ippression 

may sufhce for 
necessary in the cx 
It mav serve, for 

ufhicient 


sufh 


for action and be 
It would certainly hav such 
ciency if No. 1 we 
No. 2 a hion seen tl 
not sufhce and fur 
went on, further sele 


on too 
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No. 3 be made. This No. 3 pattern 
would, however, be integrated more 


or less quic kly, depending upon the 


exigencies of the situation, with pat- 
tern No. 2 and an overall pattern of 
the whole experience of No. 1 would 
The pattern No. 4 includes 
all the available stuff of No. 1 as it 
would come, say, to a quick survey 


ensue. 


It unites in one qi ick order the vari 
ety of impacting stuff. 
These diagrams vastly simplify the 
processes of perception. They are 
a rough 


symbol and to illustrate the torma 


merely intended to supply 
tive nature of the perceptive process 
in which experiences are patterned 
pat 
reflect 
them. 


! 
complicated and more com 


and integrated in ever. larger 


tern which although they 


1 
also remake 


out sicke 
Mor S 


plet ly 


impacts 
illustrative diagrams will 
come further on i ing with the 
objective but parallel processes 
Art 


even W ith the if de NCiencies 


more 
I low ever, 
these dia 


| 
of tormulating in 


will suffice to exp! un some of 
betw een the 
ind tl ose of 


eras 
differences 


Art's Forms 


the main 
re lit es of 
Science 

\« cence, 


dr iW 


with her tests, would 
vastly different patterns from 
diagram No. 1! than those of a 
stric tly hum in and em tionally con 
ditioned perception. What she found 
would probably have to be expressed 
mathematic ally ind could not be 

vely represented except by 


! 
ot itely ser 


sitive 


more @ 
real ties 
- , 
They would not t 


vat is he regarded A‘ 
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cally and real, however, untl 
they verified instrumentally. 
The truth or reality of the simply 


human perception, No. 4, would not 


true 
were 


depend upon such verification. If 
the human pattern seemed adequate, 
it would be true and real. If, for in 
the pattern of No 
taken to be a lion when in fact no 
existed in No l, the 
a lion situation would 
The feeling 
of the case would be just as real as 
The Human 


by which we live 


stance, W as 


hon ac tually 
emotions of 
come up just the same 


if there were a real lion 
truth and reality 
daily, whether 
practic al men, is continually affected 


we are dreamers or 


by emotional responses to illusory 
appearances similar to the above lion 
situation 
difficulty 


gether 


This explains the extreme 


men have im getting to 


on their hun in problem 


There are always illusory lions which 


are just as real as at tual lons 


It is only ind on the 
Science that 
axree These ire 
It Science 


can CC 


on Science 
instrumentalities of 
men can wholly 
equally true every where 
runs into illusions she rrect 
thern on her laboratory tables with 
out the interference of those emo 
tional certitudes of human illusion, 
so difhcult to uproot in 

arts. Even where outright illusion 1s 


not a part of 


our social 


Common 
Men's 


terns of life become endeared 


emotional certitude 1s pat 
| ach 
man clings to his own and those of 
tribal brothers which, 
because of various environmental and 


his intiniate 


SOK ial circumstances, are in h armony 
with his own. The habit of 


icting 

on such shared perceptions and ticing 
1 

while it 


1 
systems of belief 


her in 


them to 


brings men togct 


separates them in large areas. Science 


perception, 


cannot solve this difhculty. It will 
be solved only by the rise OF some 
new human pattern of universal be- 
lief which will satisfy men emotion 
ally and unite their souls. 
Science Cannot in any way repre 
of man’s 
perceptions. She 
can explore the physiological cir 
cumstances of love but not picture 
That be left 
Che formulations 


sent the emotional pattern 
intimate and dear 


its human essence. 
Art 
of Art cannot be duplicated or re 
placed by 


must 


to poetry, to 


scientinc instrumentali 
ties. 

Science 1 
side 


first diagram. 


the 
symbolized in 
irt is based upon thy 


interior human patterns 


Pate | 
actualities 


out 


Our 


lé pe ih 


which are 
lerived from these actualities in dia- 
2,3 and 4 

A plain case of the difference be 
tween the human realities of Art and 


vrais 


those revealed through scientifically 
developed instrumentalities is readily 
afforded the 
images of the Art of painting with 
The 


camera, in good hands of course, 1s 


when we contrast 


those provided by the camera 


' 


accurate in a scientific sense. Given 


the same conditions it can or should 
be able to produce the same results 
It has thus the character of a verify- 
instrument a scientinic instru- 
Within certain 


it reflects the 


Ing 
mechanical 
stuff of life 
as that exists outside or apart from 
he } 


ne human 


ment 


! 
imitations 


mind. If the camera were 
turned on our first diagram it would 

ipproximately duplicate its appear 
e. Its image would not at least be 
the making 


pattern N 


other di izTam 


The 


nus objective y 
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able. The camera reflects faithfully 
all that to which its mechanical eye 
is sensitive. 

Much confusion about the role of 
the Art of pzinting has risen with 
the present universal use of the cam- 
era. If the camera imitates or reflects 
faithfully the visible world and if 
the Art of painting is imitative and 
reflective of that world also, cannot 
the camera replace painting, if for 
no other reison, as a labor-saving 
device? In spite of the naivete of 
this questio, it has large circulation 
and is responsible for no small part 
of the extravagant theories 
nected with modern painting. Some 
theorists naintain that, because pho- 
tography imitates nature with one 
flick of a shutter more accurately 
than panting, nature is no more a 
concers of painting. The shallow- 
ness o? this view, if I have been so 
far usderstood, should be apparent. 
Nevetheless it has a large following 
ever among laymen who confuse 
Arrs reflections of human percep- 
tims with an exact duplication of 
rie visual impacts which occasion or 
iffect these perceptions. 

The camera, even with its present 
technical limitations, certainly re- 
produces bald visual impacts better 
than can be done by painting. This 
might pustily throwing painting 
over as of no further use if it were 
visual impacts alone on which paint- 
ing depended. But this, as indicated, 
is not the case. It is not the case 
either with the fotality of human 
which 


con- 


seeing painting represents. 
The human eye, as a mechanism, sees, 
no doubt, about what the eye of the 
camera sees. If the processes of pho- 
tography were sufficiently developed 
so that the findings of the camera’s 


eye were exactly printed we could 
pretty well duplicate the physical 
occurrences of human seeing. How- 
ever, we could not thereby duplicate 
the content of human seeing. This is 
because human seeing really begins 
only after the impacts of the outside 
world on the retina have occurred. 
Our visible world is not one brought 
in to us by impacts on the eye alone. 
The physical mechanisms of the eye 
merely introduce it to us. Visual 
impacts are promptly and automati- 
cally reconstructed so that they cor- 
respond to what we Anow of them. 
A great complex of stored or, as they 
say, funded experiences, which are 
not visual at all, interpret and ar- 
range the eye’s findings and turn 
them into the visual realities in which 
we believe and on which we act. The 
substance of seeing is formed inter- 
nally. Were we dependent on visual 
impacts alone for the realities of our 
visible world, they would have no 
meaning for us and we would not 
be able to act upon them. 

Let’s return to our first diagram 
and suppose that it represents a spe- 
cific visual impact. We see it as a 
series of lines and curiously shaped 
two-dimensional figures. Through 
our experience of former visual im- 
pacts, however, we Anow it 
more like diagram 5. 


to be 
In diagram 5 
the physical content of the visual 
experience is amplified and given a 
three-dimensional aspect. This am- 
plification is largely the result of our 
touch receptors extended by our 
ability to move about. This does not 
mean that I cling to the Berkeleyan 
view that we “see” only a flat world. 


Since William James this view is 


hardly tenable. Spatial extension is 
unquestionably a part of our visual 
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censation [ his extension $15, how 


ever, indeterminate as can be 
observed when looking out of a win 
dow from the middle of a room. The 
world that is framed by the window 
nsion, but it is exceedingly 
difhcult to subdivide and 
of the 


foreground to gaug 


has cxte 
measure 
because lack of a connecting 
e the proportions 
of things in reference to ourselves 
| I u ‘A h i¢ 
vide a thre dimensional world the 
that 
world, which pro ides for our under 


Bet ke- 


m our interpretations, 


visu il sensation does pro 


significant measurement of 


‘tanding it, stall depends, as 

rmined largely by our 
We 
the reality of 
We make it. The 
were it actually 


to provide ll the ul 


Tt tous h and locomotion. 


enses 
do not then quite see 
world 
stereoscopic Camera, 
stance of O1 
would still not give 
world hich the mind 
und painting reflects. Even 
a three- 
ld of physic il fact 
hniques 


that 


} | 
cerned with 


! 
Ipiex tec 


nting still re 


ts not the phy s 


ed in diagram 5 

ns derived 
ymbolized in 

d 8 where the prop 


rt grated nd set 


1 
ill-encompass 
1 = 
By the double 
scope, even 
ot di ram 


the remotest 
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IV 

Our American psychologist-phi 
losopher, William james, following 
the English critic Ruskin, suggested 
that the artist was one who had re- 
covered an eye.” He 
meant, apparently, that the artist 
saw, or could be trained to see, with 


“innocent 


his eyes alone, that he could “see”’ 
without having his seeng affected or 
tunded experiences 
It would appear that 


conditioned by 
of any sort. 
the artist could proceed in his trade 
without knowing what he was see 
This 


assumption 


the 
draughtsmanship 


hgured out on 
that 
“imitation of 


Ink. Was 


Was an retinal (1.¢. 

magnitudes.” 
1 

That this is a completely erroneous 


primarily sensible) 


histor ic al eview of 


draughtsmanship will prov. But it 


assumption any 


has been largely accepted, ard im my 
student days in Chicago stenuous 
efforts were made with plunb line 
ind measuring stick to make ittwork 
the hgue | 
found such efforts in vogue eve) in 
Paris at the old Academie Julen. 
when I studied there in the early pet 
Needless to sav, m 
out of! 


magnitus 


in drawing human 


, 
ot rw century 
draughtsmanship came this 
ticking to 


What 


imitations of photo 


/ 


CS 


“retinal 


Cane out were those bum 
graphy we know 
us “academy drawings.” Those of us 
sense of things gave up 

We 


Ww Camera could 
that it 


’ 
who had iny 


trying to be re ilized 
that only tl c eve 
remain unconditioned and 
re trving to 

knowledge 

nics of line 

hanics of 

perspective which would 
funded kn wledge whose 
could any- 


not escape 
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how. 

It is not the “things” or “prop 
erties’ or relations which actually 
exist in outside life so much as man's 
interest in these and his perceptive 
transformations of them that the 
Art reflect. This should 
now be clear enough. The images of 
photography then can never take the 
place of painting in portraying the 
beauties of nature or any of the other 
which 
Jeauty, as the philosopher 
Santayana indicates, is a value and 
“values spring from the immediate 


and ste x plac able reaction of vital im 


Forms of 


beauties man has himself 


made. 


pulse and from the irrational part of 
our nature,” from the emotionally 
and unscientific 
mechanical part, that is. 

It is true that at a first uncritical 
glance photography sometimes ap 
proaches the appearance of 
paintings which 


human and un 


those 
realize their form 
by setting up relations of light and 
shade. The prints of the famous 
Scottish photographer Hill, who was 
himself a painter, immediately sug 
gest such paintings, They appear, in 
tact, to have been made in imitation 
intended 


The 


were 


of them and were in fact 
for incorporation in 
Hull photographed 
posed so that the visual distortions of 


painting. 
subsec ts 


photography, unavoidable because 


ot the conventional cameras one- 


eved vision, were reduced to a min 

mum The were posed also in a 

calculated play of light and shad 

which held down all accidental 

“natural” cross reflections 
suggests 

A‘ primarily 


\ hy it 


raphed was not nature 


Posing 


ranged nature, nature arrang 


in the appearance of painting. Here 
we have not Form but an imitation 
of Form. What is really remarkable 
in Hill’s photographs is the remark- 
able imitation. 

Hill great photographic 
technician, to my mind perhaps the 
but with his painter's 
visions he had an evil eftect on the 
photographer's trade. Following him, 
but with more and more mushy ef 


was a 


greatest, 


tects, “artistic” photographe rs made 
imitation paintings the 
point, after a lot of plate smearing, 
of printing on paper welled up to 
look like canvas. Photography as an 
“artistic” pursuit was not completely 


even to 


freed from this course until the ad 
vent of the American photographer 
Alfred Sueglitz. With him the cam 
era Came into its own as a serious and 
independent recorder of the facts of 
“outside” In treeing the art 
trom 


nature 
of photography 
Sueglitz 


“artiness” 
rev ealed its xsthetic 


and 


truc 
| 
also its jimiutations, 


latter he 


properties 


though these never ad 
mitted. 

A consideration of these asthetic 
properties will help again to place 
relation 
to painting and to the arts of Form 


in general. Let u 


1 
photography in its proper 


return again to 


diagram 1 and ret 


ake it as in dia 
gram 9 into a series of light and dark 
] 


areas similar to those my nature which 


photography reproduces. We must 


remember that the camera does not 


reflect the substantial, material ac- 


tualities of nature but the light and 
1 
hade play ing on these. Even in color 
| | 1 ] | 1 | 
photography it is light which reveals 


1 


color, and shade whic 1 takes it away 


All the images of photography are 


| 
but ispects of light impinging 


1 
As this is 
4 See > @ 


ive surtace 
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largely true of the images impacting 
: 

treat the 
| 1 

camera as a human eye and say that 


the human retina we can 


it gives us practically what the 
itself gives us, in 


vision before the human mind begins 
1 


to Work interpretatively ne cam 


era reproduces our formiess visua 


sensations’ of light and dark repr« 
é | 
sented in diagram 9 while 
sensations 


remain pure 


mediately conditioned 
lated, we know that the 
We know that there is 
in outside, purely sensible 
parting our receptor 
picked up by these 
tography we bring | 
Before 


world, certainly im itS Visua 


know n of 


The | . »} 
mere Was aiway tri 


photogr aphy 


; 
was never accurately 
produced 
ganizineg mind, the craftsrar 


ind the modifvin 
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In responding to paintings, how 
ever “realistic,” the response is not 
to outside nature but to the zxsthetic 
qualities of human abstractions 
therefrom which are imitated or rep 
resented in materials having zxsthetic 


lves 


qualities themse and which are 
obviously subjected to human organ 
izational and manual procedures 
The xsthetic response to painting, if 
we leave aside for the moment the 
associational beauties of meaning and 
expression, is to the beauties of an 
artifice. We say of an apple in a 
painting, “How beautiful that apple 
was done,” of an apple in a photo 
graph, “What a beautiful apple.” 
Photography is thus not an art form 
but a form of reproduction essen 
tially reportorial. With the 


form-maker nature is at the start of 


irtist 


per rormance, W ith the photographer 
1 
she is at the end 


1 
I ipher today recognize more or 


Intelligent photog 


ynsciously the identity of the 


iC properties of a photograph 
! photographed ind 


e matter 
careful to avoid retouching or 
printing [They avoid any of 


practices derived trom 


ranizational procedures ot 


the 


intuitions 


which would affect 
are or 


} ; 
Iai frulh, 


t reaiiti 
etore 
io: 1 


B 


Stu ix 


Asas 


is extended into time 


hotograph 
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an organizational factor enters 
wherein relationships can be set up 
identical in character with those of 
the other formal Arts. However, al- 
though some of the “natural” zxsthe- 
tic values of photographic images are 
retained in the moving picture art, 
they are dominated by other values. 
The Art value of the movie is not so 
much in the images of photography 
itself as in the dramatic meanings 
their sequential use unfolds. The 
emotional quality of the movie Art 
is not in the image of “Little Nell” 
but in what happens to it. Never- 
theless expert and beautiful photog- 
raphy plays a functional part. 


V 
The reality of artistic form is not, 
once again, the reality of Science or 
of nature. It is a reality of humanly 
felt existences transferred to human 


arrangements or fabrications. It is 
not dependent on_ verisimilitude, 
though this factor, as in a novel, may 
be part of it. It is as varied as the 
constructions of the human mind 
are varied. It is not provable. It 
must have some prior acceptance if 
it is even to be grasped. One must 
accept the conventions, that is, of 
artistic form before its reality can 
appear. It is essentially the same to- 
day as it was yesterday. It is not a 
reality which progresses like that of 
Science, which can become more 
true as it encloses more experience. 
The magdalenians of the ancient 
caves of Spain and France found 
Art’s reality in their way just as 
artists of the higher civilizations did. 
The reality of artistic form is beyond 
time or place even though it must 
by necessity be generated in times 
and places. 


Although artistic Form parallels 
and reflects man’s emotional realities 
it is different from them. In the in- 
dividual man himself these realities 
are private. In the Form which ex- 
presses them they become public. 
The patterns of the mind become 
patterns in sensible material. They 
are then transmittable, and take on 
a social value. It is only 
private patterns receive some kind of 
permanent objectivity by 
transferred to the public patterns of 
Form that they carn be shared with 
others. This transfer is even the best 
proof of their existence. In the look 
or sounds of sequentially arranged 
verbal symbols, in the ordered col 
ors or shapes of painting and sculp 
ture, or in the pure tonal arrange 
ments of music, we get proof of the 
real existence of the emotional for 
mulations of the inner self. We know 
that all our human brothers have 
these formulations, but we know it 
only by inference unless they can be 
transferred to something which has 
tangible existence apart from their 
minds. 

As the outside world of our life 
provides no substance to w hich such 
a transfer can be made, we are im- 
pelled to a creative act. We must 
ourselves make such a substance. We 
are forced, however, to make it by 
combining the sensible things which 
are given us, which the parade of 
life itself provides our receptors. 
Colors, sounds, shapes, and 
masses are the given materials out of 
which we must, by combination, 
make the substance which will re 
ceive our transfers. But these given 
elements are themselves as dynamic 
as the mind which apprehends them. 
They have apparently their 


w hen our 


being 


lines 


own 
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which have to be 
taken into consideration as we create 


“vital impulses” 


The effect of one color against an 
other cannot be denied, or of one line 
or shape against another, or of one 
As we 


inner 


sound against another sound 


control this dynamic in our 


perception by an equall dynamic 
integrative process, sO must 

Creating the vehic les 
transfer these 


the 


A vainst 


perceptions 
material 


dynamics of sensible 
must be set dynamic conceptions of 
relationship These conceptions of 
relationship of what is fitting, logi 
cal or stable, rhythmical or expres 
sive, bring new orders into the world 
subst Inces 


of being, new sensible 


Made by 
conceptions they can 
realities 


man from his own inner 


receive IT lan’s 
Nature does not prov ide any thing 
comparable to ordered 


But 


these 


stances of man’s creation 

does provide in her 

mysterious flow most of the ek 
ro into making then 
but creates out of giver 


things These maturaly gz ven thine 


even 


| 
i 
ifter ¢ are abstracted from 


thei natural settings 
the qualities they had 
the long sk 


retain 
there 


some ) 


ocean Wave a 
abstracted 

a stone, Still Keeps 
vement 


many waves can 


thrust n i 


the climac Li, cl 
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ae | 
event. These lines may find 


trasting ones in the horizontal hori- 


con- 


zon or in the verticality of pine trees 
growing perhaps along the shore. 
Right here in one simple experience 
the basic material and emotional ele- 
ments of a thousand forms 1s given. 
Multiply such little, 
join to them the jagzed and pow erful 


experiences a 
thrusts of the lightning, the ponder- 
ous and awful movements of falling 
ro ks and trees where mass 1s added 
to line and then jOInN again 

mixed colors of flowers in 

and man h is all he needs to build the 
noblest ) his 
form. 


1 
ten p cs Ol 
1 } } , 1! } : 
Ihe basic elements of all asthetic 
forms are primitive. And they were 


known, no doubt, as well and as in 


timately to primitive man as we can 
know them today. They get 


rorce 


their 


from ind 


emotions and 
! 


mal-like love of 


| 
*ntail 


mood whet! 


| eonardo da 


1 
choose i 


totem pole, the simple 


} 
' 


or a Beeth 


oven 


ta Tr. 
Lier 


i) we 


open plains 
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than the intricate sonal interweav- 
ings of a Beethoven quartet. Envir- 
onmental appropriateness must enter 
somewhat into the appreciation of 
the forms of Art just as environ- 
mental conditions affect their con- 
tent and their sensible configura- 
tions. The strange forms of the 
Mesopotamian civilizations, of Bab- 
ylonia and Assyria, half man, half 
lion or bull, rigid, stiff and grim in 
their carved geometricality, are 
thoroughly time and place condi- 
tioned. They reflect the grim rigidi- 
ties and the tyrannies of their day, 
the awful powers of the somber 
priests and kings who had them 
made. Their stiff frontality reflects 
the positive and defined social front- 
ality of ceremonial civilizations 
where individual deviations of be- 
haviour were controlled and set in 
exclusive tribal patterns. They sug- 
gest in their grim objectivity the 
reason why the captured mystic and 
individualistic Jew “sat by the wa- 
ters of Babylon and wept.” They 
are forms best felt in times of posi 
tive mood, in moments of certitude. 
They are appropriate to and bring 
up feelings of rock-like determina- 
tion. They do not belong in the 
shady pink of a lady’s boudoir, or in 
the scholarly gloom of a museum 
either, but out in the open in the 
white glare of the sun. 


VI 

Form construction begins by ab- 
stracting from an experience ele- 
ments which seem to best represent 
the emotional qualities of that expe- 
rience. A certain curved line drawn 
from a wave carries the feeling of 
the wave. It will flow whatever use 


it may be put to. A stronger line 


the horizon is without 
It has the apparently 
unchanging stable character of the 
horizon itself. Alternate combina- 
tions of such lines produce alternate 
feelings of movement and repose. 
Form realizes itself through alternate 
stresses, through playing the ten- 
sions of movement against rigid 
stabilities and through unifying in 
one configuration the varied cftects 
of these. The Greek definnion of 
Form as unity in variety perfectly 
describes its substantial and sensible 
character if not the totality of its 
meanings. Although meaning is gen- 
erally inextrically bound up with 
Form and accounts for the better 
part of its social effectiveness, it can- 
not be used to describe Form. Mean- 
ing 1s largely associative to Form and 
even when tied specifically to a 
Form’s sensible particularities, as, for 
instance, in Egyptian and other reli- 
gious sculptures, can be separated 
therefrom. New meanings may be 
given to sensible forms without 
affecting their intrinsic emotivily, as 
was done with the Greek images of 
Dionysus noted in the last chapter. 
Thus in getting at the basic nature 
of artistic Form as a whole, meaning 
had better, for the moment, be dis- 
regarded and attention directed to 
organizational properties. This is 
more easily done with the plastic arts 
and with music than with the lin- 
quistic arts. Even in those forms of 


similar to 
movement. 


poetry where words are objectively 


patterned by rhyme and _ syllabic 
emphasis or are framed as in a son- 
net, organizational procedures can- 
not quite be divorced from what 
they mean or suggest. 

Literary form, like that of music, 
unrolls itself in time. It deals largely 
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with progressions of events, of hap- 
with unrolled emotional 
sugerestions or evocations which are 


penings or 


when an at 
You 


can tell perhaps what poetry does 


c xceedingly elusive, 


tempt is made to des ribe them. 
but not very exactly ow it does. In 


the tume progressions of music, if we 
except ritual music, meaning lies in 
envelopment 


a general emotional 


which has its psychological origin 
probably in an unconscious return to 
primitive cries Of joy Or pain, to the 
gay or dangerous voices of the for- 
est, or to the sound bursts of thunder 


and the Music, 


the archety pe of art, 


storm though it 18 
ind is organiza- 
tionally more complex than the 
other arts, appeals to our most primi 
inheritances. Al 


more difhcult 


emotional 
though its 


to describe than the forms of paint 


tive 
forms are 
ing, of sculpture, they run in a closer 
parallel to these than to the forms of 
liter ture 
Ch ‘ | of music, paint- 
is direct while 
is indirect. Liter 
but it 
vagueness by re 
flecting nor inds of 
than is po 
sible 
scribe like painting of 


et 
Can sink tike music, 


iture Vakuer art 
make 
experience 
the directly sen 
art Literary Form can de 
sculpture, if 
it can move like 
the dance, fast or slow, and can re 
flect i noc Nd Ise the 
thought pattern if the soul which, 


loosed f 


inmost 


t 


references, 


4 
lit sensi 


sation 


material 
| 
e€ anaio 


music, 
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sound is important. An elegant sen 
tence “speaks” well and we read its 
proper sound into its printed appear- 
ance automatically. Thus whether, 
the drama, a literary form 
out in the actual sound of 
speec h or whether that sound is only 
imagined in silent reading it has, even 
though indirectly, a sensuous char 
acter. 


as in 


comes 


I am thy father’s spirit; 

Doom'd for a certain term to walk 
the night, 

And for the day confined to fast in 
hires, 

Till the foul crimes done in my days 
of nature 

Are burnt and purged away. But 
that I am forbid 

To tell 
house 

I could a tale unfold whose lightest 
word 

Would harrow up thy soul, 


the secrets of my prison 


treeze 
thy young blood, 

Make thy two eyes, like stars, 
from their spheres, 

Thy knotted and combined locks to 
part 

And each particular hair stat 
end, 

Like quills upon the fretful por 
pentine, 

But this eternal blazon must not 

To ears of flesh and blood. 


Start 


The full effect of this message 
Hamlet 
felt best when it is spoken, when the 
] 


tonal 


from his father’s ghost 


dynamics of its progressions 

7 + . 

are in open play When we rende: 

it alone we must sfPeaF it to ourselves 

to get its quality. 
| 

literature is an art pri 

and 


Re 
unrolled meanings 
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emotional suggestions, it is not whol- 
ly so. When Aristotle wrote his fa- 
mous treatise, the Poetics, Greek 
tragedy was allied with and used 
both song and dance in its formal 
structure. The Greeks thus objecti- 
fied not only in speech but in musi- 
cal sound and in rhythmic action 
their progessions of dramatic mean- 
ing. Poetry in Greece was recited, 
not read. It was out in the open like 
the oratory of political aspirants, 
tied to dramatic gestures 
rhythms of actual sound. 

When you think of the form of 
poetry you still have to imagine it as 
demonstrated in outward action and 
sound. Vachel Lindsay, the Ameri- 
can poet, felt this necessity and tried 
to materialize it (with sad results) in 
Illinois. He overlooked the fact that 
the Protestant capitalist individual- 
ism of Illinois wanted no Art at all 
in his day and least of all the Art of 
Poetry. 

The chief literary form of 
time, however, is not poetry, not 
even the poetry of drama, but the 
novel. Here the outward objectifica- 


and 


our 


tion of sound and gesture is unneces- 
sary. In fact, most attempts to 
dramatize great novels have failed to 
parallel their essence. This is notor- 
iously true of the movies, which have 
always made of them something 
other than what they were. The 
novel is best when privately grasped. 
This is probably why it grew up only 
after the social privacies of individ- 
ualism were pretty well established. 
Early naive and simple novels, say 
like the tales of the Arabian Nights, 
can well be and actually were recited 
or acted. But Balzac’s long compli- 
cated history of Lucien de Rubem- 
pré, which must picture all the de- 


vious actualities of a complex society 
to reveal Lucien’s character and ex- 
plain his march to suicide, must be 
taken in quiet concentration. The 
musical effects of Shakespeare's roll- 
ing phrases are out of place here. 
Great blocks of bald description and 
heavy analysis, often quite dull in 
themselves, but necessary to the 
novel’s unrolling, call for an almost 
philosophic attention. Their very 
heaviness the emotional 
qualities of the story much as in 
musical form the heavy sounds of 
drums and bass bring out the sweet- 
ness of a flute or the plaintiveness of 
an oboe. 


promotes 


The novel is the least sensuous of 
all art forms. Beautiful language is 
not a prime necessity in its construc- 
tion. Drieser’s American Tragedy 
rolls along with scarcely a memorable 
sentence. Admittedly the “tragedy” 
might have been improved by better 
language, but it piles up just the 
same into a great and moving sym- 
phony of misery. In the novel, Form 
rests very largely on the organiza- 
tion of happenings and descriptive 
and psychological meanings. It dif- 
fers from a history or a philosophical 
or psychological treatise mainly by 
the emotional character of its mean- 
ings. It is often as in the novels of 
Samuel Butler or of Voltaire a dis- 
guised or emotionalized philosophy. 
Verisimilitude, while not absolutely 
essential, is an effective ingredient of 
the novel's Form, while in the other 
arts it is an accompaniment to Form 
if it exists at all. If a novel is not 
plausible it is ineffective. It must 
seem to accord with the actualities 
of life. 

The construction of literary forms 
because of the attachment of words 
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to all kinds of emotional as well as 
practical meanings is particularly 
dithcult. Words, unlike sounds or 
colors or shapes, lack objectivity. In 
every literary form, as Dante said of 
The Commedia, “there is one sense 
which is got from the letter, and an- 
other which is got from the things 
signified by the letter.” There is one 
other sense also and that is what is 
evoked from the fotality of both 
letter and significance. Unless these 
different senses are controlled, utter 
confusion is the result. A sentence, 
like a word, may have several mean 

ings, a whole flock of emotional sug 

gestions. Formal process in literature 
is thus the organization of unspecitic 
elements. There is nothing in writ- 
ing like the color red or the sound 
B flat. To get words and phrases to- 
gether so that they progress connota 

tively and emotionally in one direc 

tion and make a clear and compre 

hensible pattern and not explode in 
a hundred loose vagaries, is the nerve 

wracking problem of the writer. 
Literary form is not only humanly 
the most significant and far reaching 
but in its highest areas the most difh 

cult to achieve 
few 


Anybody can write 
can write monumentally. 
Next to that of literature, musi al 
form is most elusive under analysis. 
\ great deal written by 
musicologists 


has been 
but ten 


with such a jargon of technicalities 


only too oO 
that even the musician himself has 
dithculty understanding 


M USsic, 


which realizes itself formally by a 


like literature, iS a time art 


succession of emotion stirring events 
The emotional events of music, how 

ever, are tonal and are not generally 
tied to specific meanings except in a 


far-fetched and symbolical sort of 


way. This is true even in the case of 
ritual music. Sensuously they are 
vastly more specific than the verbal 
events of literature but they are in- 
finitely vaguer in connotation. As 
a matter of tact, connotative mean- 
ing is not strictly a concern of music. 

Music rests, as suggested, on pri- 
mary emotional responses; it arouses, 
that is, responses which are prior to 
and deeper than those occasioned by 
the defined meanings of language. 
The cry is the word. The 
meaning of music, as a pure succes- 


before 


sion of sounds, is really more akin to 
the meanings which some wild ani- 
mal of the forest might connect with 
a succession of sounds than 


with the definite meanings of lan- 


forest 


guage or those even of visual experi- 
ence. To hear an approaching, but 
lion would certainly 


unseen, cause 


more terror (1¢., more poignant 


emotion) than if the lion’s position 
and path were defined in language 
or vision. There 1s no terror like the 
unknown 

Some of this elemental poignancy 
of unlocated, undefined, but stall sig- 
nificant sound pervades all effective 
music, as if there 


an inheritance, 


were in the hearer 


not of ancient asso- 


lves, but of the emo- 
Along with 


sonal emotions connected Ww ith dan- 


ciations them « 
tional effects ot these 
the re would 
way in 


ger, such as the above, 
| 
be others tucked our con 


SCIOUSNESS, sounds which were sex 
ually SuRLeEStIVE OF sounds which told 
simply of what was familiar or 
peaceful Who has been lulled 


by the running waters of Movart? 


not 


In literature meaning has much 
The 


vellow 


characterist cs 
There cf 


not tell all chart 


more 


definite 


sentence, mies a 


at,”’ may could be 
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told about a cat situation, but it tells 
a lot more in terms of defined mean- 
ing than the sound ““Meow.”” Mean- 
ings of this definite or approximately 
definite sort are constitutive elements 
in literary Form. But the meanings 
of music lie in indefinite associations, 
often remote and unstable. Even 
when specific symbolic meanings, 
capable of being linguistically de- 
fined, are attached to music, they are 
changeable. One such associated 
meaning may be readily turned into 
another. The very sounds which in 
one configuration may mean “sex” 
may in another mean “God.” Bach 
could adapt a medieval love song to 
a choral. 

Beyond the problem of meaning 
there 1S another one which makes it 
difficult to discuss music along with 
the other, more specific, arts. This 
is the problem of describing musical 
Form in terms of actual 
sounds. 

The musical world’s habit of using 
the word Form to denote certain 
kinds of musical scaffolds is confus- 
ing, certainly to an axsthetic which 
defines Form as primarily an out- 
come of the organization of emotive 
materials. Musicians speak of the 
rondo form, the sonata form, of the 
form of the minuet or saraband 
when they are really speaking 
of non-emotive quasi-intellectualist 
structures which, by certain accept- 
ed conventions of western music, 
support or put a foundation under 
the emotive structures of actual 
musical Form. But there is no use 
trying to upset the technical par 
lance of an art! It is generally based 
on pretty sound practical reasons. 
Certainly in the case of the sonata or 
the rondo the A B 


musical 


A sequence 


may well be designated as a formal 
one if the idea of emotivity is left 
out and a technical idea put in its 
place. 

The A + B + A of di-rams 10 
and 11 is unquestionably formal. 
The repetitive relations characteris- 
tic of musical Form are set up. They 
are set up sonally (in true musical 
fashion), however, only for musi- 
cians, who by technical training in 
western musical traditions, under- 
stand exactly what they designate. 
They do not in themselves occasion 
actual sonal emotions—only imagi- 
nary ones. Their formal character 
must be intellectually apprehended 
rather than emotively. For the per- 
son who has had no musical training, 
though he be musically sensitive and 
acute, to say that a rondo or a sonata 
isan A + B+ A Form means noth- 
ing musical whatever, though the 
idea of structural logic involved may 
be grasped. But the untechnical 
music lover, to whom in the end 
music must look for social support, 
not listen to bald structural 
logic. He listens to music! 

On diagram 12 the A+ B+ A 
enclosures are changed from sfate- 
ment + departure or elaboration 
restatement to a series of symbols 
which are supposed to represent con- 
figurations of actual sound. When 
these are joined as in diagram 13 a 
total configuration appears which 
has a sensible Form and which is 
known, not intellectually, but by 
following the specific curves of its 
material, sense impacting, existence. 
This configuration parallels, I be- 
lieve, the real nature of the unrolling 
progressions of musical Form proper. 

Thus the Form of any given piece 
of music, whether it is a dance or a 


does 


/ 


/sfatement 


(com pouns) 


CentrasTiné Sonat 
matériat intwo 


A 


neys. 


‘6 


SIMPLE RONDO 


DeparTu ce Resta 


otnnte) 


10 


/ Resta rement. ; 
G neemrs i 
an basic }j.e. > 


sean or FIRST KEY 
nm manY weys ame 


11 


minuets are written in the minuet 
frar that is wit hin the standard 
pro tions of the minuet, they are 
¢ * 4 di ifferent as to sonal relations 
and thus different as to actual Form. 
What is ae tenec " to in any one of 
these dances is not she trame, but the 


progressions of interwoven sounds 
which actualize the dances musical- 
ly. Once it is recognized that the 
form of music is found in the impact 
of its unrolling sounds on the ear, 
and only there, the problem of dis- 
cussing musical form is made some- 
what easier. 

Because this form is primarily a 
time form grasped only by uniting 
new sequences to remembered se- 
quences, it demands very acute at- 
tention. There is no return in musi- 
cal form as in painting where the 
eye can wander back and forth and 
pick up what was at first missed. If 
attention wanders in listening to a 


musical composition, the form is 
likely to be lost unless, OT course, past 
familiarity with the piece can fill 
the gap. If a musical form is really 
taken in, however, and the sequences 
which make it are really grasped as 
they unroll in time, a curious thing 
happens. Along with primary sen- 
sations of movement in time come 
also sensations of movement in space, 
and an acute listener finds himself 
involved with a space-time structure 
where space and time elements are 
become as one. This is one of the dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of musi- 
cal form and one of the factors 
which make music and especially 
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symphonic music so emotionally 
compelling. 

Although this spatial sense is pri 
marily a matter of dynamics, of loud 
and soft, calling up associatively the 
near and far of visual space, it is not 
wholly so, because even in a simple 
x ale Ww here every note is pl ived W ith 
equal force there ‘s the feeling of up 
and down and even of some depth 
Again there isa spatial quality whic h 
scems to emanate from the 


of sound so that a clarinet 


very 
“color” 
the same 
spatial plane with a violin or a drum 
ora harp 


can never seem to be on 


Some music seems relatively flat or 
two-dimensional, like that of the or 
dinary jazz band, but even here there 
are depth potentials which seem in 
tentionally order 
perhaps that the dancer may remain 
on a certain kind of erotik 


covered over in 
level for 


his or her cavortings. The devil, as 


hillbilly 


in) the dance, not only in the proxi 


our fundamentalists say, is 
mities involved but in the very musi 
itself, 
This popular recognition of 
the spiritual qualities of music is 
The 
ancient Greeks recognized and even, 
in P| ito’s ¢ ase, 


just as God is in the hymn. 


simple 
profounder than it seems. 


catalogued their 
scales for spiritual effectiveness, 
some being regarded as lowering or 
degrading, some as uplifting the 
spirit 


Music , 


space 


progressing in time, creates 
When you add to this the sex 
ual suggestions of sound and all the 
emotional accompaniments involved 
the moan, the shout, etc 

you have so 


in the ery 
mething representing i] 
most the of life as man feels 
if In 


Form 


a certain sense then musical 
all asthetically 


enc IM Passes 
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expressive forms or at least encom- 
passes most of the 
forms. It may 
arouse color visions. 


elements of such 
even in some cases 

Of course most of this encompass 
ing 18 too Vague, tenuous and too im 
precise to replace the sharper realiza- 
tions of the other arts, but it sufhces, 
along with music’s abstract formal 
characteristics, to make of music the 
ideal fy pe of art 
quickly into the emotional realities 
ot man’s 


Music reaches more 


soul than does poetry, 
sc ulpture or painting, W hich to real- 
ize their full potentialities must be 
tied to associated meanings or to as- 
pects or suggested aspects of physi- 
cal appearance. Music 
world with approximately pure 
It is thus the nearest of all 


wholly Cc reated 


creates its 


sounds 
the arts to being i 
art. 

Recognition of this fact has led 


other arts in our time to attempt an 
’ j 
imitation of music s abstract or pure 


creativeness. This W il] be considered 
fully later on, but 
here that 


it can be 
the other 
arts uses a material for their formal 


more 
noted none ot 
constructions which has the imme- 
diately compelling and soul-stirring 
It is well to 
note also that while music constructs 


characteristics of sound. 


its forms with pure sounds, the effec- 
tiveness of these is probably deter- 
mined by a subconscious reference 
with the 
life 


' 
poignancy of musik lies then 


to their association emo- 


The 


not 


tional dramas of human 


wholly in organized sounds, but in 

the 
| 

which 


suggests those emotions 
primitively ex 
, 

snout of 


terror or 


way it 
might be 
pressed in the exultation, 
the crv of pain or joy, 
) 
Pure 
wholly pure. 


the moan of sorrow 


music is not 
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Vil 

Although the well known and, 
among artists, widely popular mod- 
ern doctrine that Art exists for Art’s 
sake only is not tenable when all 
Art’s origins and human ramifica- 
tions are explored, it has nevertheless 
some measure of truth. From the 
foregoing discussion it should be 
plain that the appeal of Art, its dis- 
tinguishing characteristics and the 
values to be drawn from it rest upon 
the particular ways in which it is 
made. What mainly differentiates 
the work of art, in fact, from all 
other human creations is not only 
the initial but the permanent impor- 
tance of the shape it takes. All its 
power to compe! attention and all 
the reality it may possess lie directly 
in the character of its form. A law- 
yer’s brief or a general's plan for 
battle or an historian’s study are in 
a sense formal creations, shaped up 
and organized in ways quite similar 
to those used in many artistic forms, 
but their V alues are not im 
structures: they are in what 
teach or suggest or occasion. 


their 
these 
They 
are essentially practical and deal with 
facts or with actions which are 
wholly independent of any formal 
representation. With artistic crea- 
tion, how ever, it 18 in the immediate 
and sensible configurations of form 
itself, from actuative 
or connotative references that sig- 
nificance must first be sought. The 
work of art must be known and felt 

first of all for the simple attrac- 
tiveness of its 


disassociated 


existence. Genuine 
and fertilizing response to a paint- 
ing, a symphony or a poem must be 
to what és there 


felt or heard 


to what is seen or 
No exercise of thought 
or concern with specific meaning 1s 


necessary or even desirable in this 
primary response. All that is needed 
is a willingness to yield to what is 
before you, to sense the qualities 
there and take satisfaction in their 
mere being. The basic significance 
of art rests on the xsthetic quality of 
its organization. If you are not 
moved by this, no further signifi- 
cances are possible. 


So far the doctrine of Art for 


Art’s sake is plausible. But beyond 
the initial and necessary response to 


Form for its own intrinsic qualities, 
the spectator must make further re- 
sponses. It was pointed out at the 
beginning of this chapter that no 
normal human mind rests simply 
with what it finds in the world but 
promptly integrates that with fund- 
ed matter and goes on to create new 
matters. There is no reason to sup- 
pose that it can or will rest with 
what it finds in the forms of art no 
matter how attention-compelling or 
attractive may be in them- 
selves. The inherent dynamism of 
the human mind impels it to create 
and recreate on its own and to make 
as meaningful as possible all that 
touches it. 


these 


On final analysis then it is Im pos - 
sible to separate xsthetic form from 
the human meanings which human 
beings by the very force of their 
nature must seek to provide it. It 
follows that the more potentialities 
for meaning possessed by any asthe- 
tic form the greater in the long run 
its value. Certainly a survey of the 
history of art would seem to sub 
stantiate this, for in spite of the vast 
and age-old display of decorative arts 
where value rests on a pure pleasure 
in configuration, the greater works 
of all periods have represented or 
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have been attached to objects and 
ideas of a richly suggestive character. 
The close connection of some of the 
highest forms of art with religion or 
religious ideas is a perfect example 
here. Even with the decorative or 
embellishing arts themselves, sym- 
bolic meaning, at least, is a frequent 
accompaniment. A study of the 
decorative designs of primitive peo- 
ples affords innumerable cases of at- 
tached meanings often quite remote 
from the representative possibilities 
ot these designs. Indeed it is not nec- 
essary to depart from the contempo- 
rary to see how far 
even the most self-conscious xsthete 


artistic scene 
will go in providing meanings for 
what to the uninitiated appear but 
more or less ingenious patterns. So 
while beautiful, interesting, attrac- 
tive and cohesive Form is the first 
essential requisite of Art, it is not the 
end of art. Aesthetic Form is not 


self-suthcient but operates, as must 


all consequential things in our life, 


tow urd the 


provision of human 


Portion for Foxes: 


meanings. 

In dealing with meanings derived 
from zsthetic objects, however, we 
must always remember that these 
are made not so much by the creat- 
ing artist as by the recreating spec- 
tator. The really profound signifi- 
cances of art, those which make it 
effective in society rest then, in a 
last analysis, on the evocative power 
of art, on its power to call up mean- 
ings. Now such evoked meanings are 
likely to vary, more or less greatly, 
from individual to individual. Even 
where they are channeled or specifi- 
cally suggested as in forms attached 
to religious beliefs, they will have 
idiosyncratic characteristics and be 
fitted to the soul in which they 
arise. They will be essentially 
private. 

The final meanings of Art’s forms 
thus end where they began—in the 
depths of an individual soul. They 
are humanly true and real and be- 
come universally valid because they 
are always and forever different. 


Sixty-third Psalm 


ELreaANorR GLENN WALLIS 


Since bombs are sky-loosened to fall 
On turret or cote, 
The portion for foxes is small 


And the dagger remote 


By the sword that has rusted in sheath, 
By missile in flight, 

We are pledged to a fashion of death 
That is swifter than light 


Death in piecemeal results, with the din 
Of a shell we evoke; 

So the portion for foxes is thin 
As a ruffle of smoke. 


For Critics in Search of a Poem 


Hirasu G. CoHEN 


In the black dell more words are growing 
I for winter of words do long hope 

For the snow cleaneth brooks 

And ransoms the crows. 


Time 
DorotHy Brown THOMPSON 


I have seen strong men 
laughing together, 
slump into fire-huggers 
slack as old leather. 


I have seen girls dancing 
gay toa revel, 

learn to choose, heavy toot, 
roads that are level. 


| have seen a soft face 
in a hard mirror 
watching a shadow fall 
nearer... and nearer. 


Snow-Sheds in Summer 


DorotHy Brown THOMPSON 


Nothing could have less function, in this heat 
Shimmering, visible—that laps them round; 

They stand in ordered rows, detached and neat, 
Where eager weeds would tie them to the ground. 
About their base, searching among the weeds 

For tufts of grass, the browsing cattle crop, 

With quail staccato-pecking after seeds 

As if, like Ajalon’s, this sun could stop 

Unmoving. Only bees in clover humming, 

And man, who builds snow-sheds, feel winter coming. 


Historians or Industrialists? 


Reflections on Bancroft, Winsor, Rhodes, Channing, and Nevins 


Oscar CARGILI 


ISTORY is that seamless 

dress which clothes the 

world with such meaning as 

it has for us, despite the great cin- 
der’s apparently aimless journeying 
through time and space. Anyone 
who chooses may cut snippets from 
that self-healing fabric to embroider 
as suits his fancy. Poets, biographers, 
novelists, and historians all do it, but 
their product is not necessarily po- 
etry, biography, fiction, or history 
if we allow that these forms have 
distinctive and recognizable traits. 
The tendency of Americans is not 
to seck the essence of any art they 
would practice, but rather to achieve 
“recognition” by strategy or force. 
The reason is obvious enough: mass 
production in all fields on a scale to 
terrify the muses has made even rea- 
sonably conscientious craftsmen de- 
spar of ultimate appreciation and 
seck whatever reward they can ex 
tract from their own times. So many 
busy scissors may not have put “the 
world out of clothes” 
phrase) of 


(in Carlyle’s 
deshabille, but 
their wielders, tearing at its spangled 
garment, have been more frightened 
than any of their predecessors by the 
glimpses they have had of the nude, 
cold, dead reality 
neath. Today's 
stimulant that 


made it 


which hes be- 
the only 
the ague 


And the in 


praise 1s 
wil cure 
that has seized them. 
comfort of the 


ward “everlasting 


yea" appears safely bartered for the 
present applause of a claque. 


In the field of history, three spe- 
cial tactics have been developed for 
concentrating on one’s self Ameri- 
can applause, loudest and most com- 
forting in this world to those who 
take it for a narcotic. The first sure- 
fire stratagem 1s to select an utterly 
novel subject. Then one may read 
over one’s Sunday morning grape- 
fruit that “Dr. X has marked off 
this area for his own——he is the first 
to recognize its importance to our 
generation and to locate it in the 
province of history.” Or, “Dr. X 
will always be the accredited pioneer 
in this region, its own Christopher 
Colombo—'he is the first that ever 
burst this unknown sea.’” 
Hence we have “histories” of plumb- 
Ing, tobacco cultivation in one of 
the colonies, the Police Gazette, the 


into 


blooded horse, cartooning, popular 


airs, have 


of a 


and dress-making. We 
even had recently a “history” 
mail-order catalogue! 

Enticing as are these offerings, we 
should realize that the impulse which 
puts them forth is journalistic rather 
than historical. To astound the world 
with the new is the very essence of 
tabloidism. This evil, which is pe- 
culiarly American, was introduced 
into American historical writing by 
James Bach McMaster, who thought 
if he were to write a history of the 
American people, he must clutter it 
their 
daily lives; it Was the same impulse 
towards which led David 


with all the impedimenta of 


“realism” 
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Belasco to scatter hairpins on an up- 
stage dressing table completely be- 
yond the vision of anyone in the 
audience. Admit the miscellaneous 
into history, particularly as “props,” 
and it is shortly segregated and ele- 
vated into subjects for treatises. Yet 
one established historian has declared 
that it is more important, if one 
were to write a literary history of 
the middle third of the nineteenth 
century, to devote space to William 
H. McGuffey than to Ralph Waldo 
Emerson! 

Another short shift to fame is 
to organize an historical association 
with a view to becoming its presi- 
dent, its secretary, a councillor, or 
better yet, the editor of its journal. 
For a country whose school children 
are reported notoriously weak in the 
knowledge of their own national 
past, we have an amazing number 
of these organizations. There are 
county historical associations, state, 
sectional, and national associations. 
There are valley associations and 
mountain associations. There are 
special groups whose members are 
pledged to a selected approach to 
history, and who, presumably, will 
tolerate no other. As agencies for the 
cultivation of the amenities they 
have few rivals, but their worth to 
history iS supposititious. One cannot 
fancy Thucydides, Gibbon, or Mich- 
elet belonging to such assemblies— 
not even to the latest society (whose 
prospectus lies before me), organized 
to assure to historical writing “a 
high literary quality.” They merely 
cater to the Rotarian who is in every 
one of us. Yet advancements on col- 
lege faculties are made contingent 
on at least annual attendance at the 
meetings of such groups or on book 
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reviewing for their journals. “Very 
active” men are those whose meet- 
ings so overlap that they achieve 
standing as “historians” without the 
bother of “productivity.” 

Finally, there is the panzer attack 
on the Fortress Prestige, the most 
arduous of courses to contemporary 
eminence. It amounts to accepting 
the mass production of books on his- 
torical themes as desirable and then 
astonishing the world with one’s 
ability to match the output of a 
battalion or corps of writers; it con- 
sists in emulating a factory or mill 
in making one’s name as familiar as 
the labels on cans by the very num- 
ber of books to which it is attached. 
Of all the American tactics, this is 
the most American: indeed, it has 
created, aside from the early “pic- 
torial” school of Prescott, Parkman, 
and Motley, our only considerable 
school of historical writing, domi- 
nant in a day when any dominance 
is a miracle. In this essay I desire to 
celebrate the epic stature and accom- 
plishments of some of these heroes 
of the pen, and to suggest, if I can, 
the relation of their product to his- 
tory. 


I 

The dominant school of writing 
on historical themes has taken its 
methodology and aims from Ameri- 
can business and industry. The con- 
tact figure in this school is Hubert 
Howe Bancroft, a person whom his 
literary descendants are loath to ac- 
knowledge as their intellectual sire. 
For Bancroft was a bourgeois fellow, 
a common counterjumper who 
claimed a vast new territory for 
combing, a sweaty enthusiast whose 
promotional tactics were direct and 
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vigorous. Born in Granville, Ohio, 
on May 5, 1832, Bancroft had in- 
different luck in life until his mi- 
gration to California in 1852. There 
he succeeded in establishing a book 
and stationery which, in 
comparatively short time, made him 
a wealthy man. Beginning in 1859 
almost casually to buy books relat- 
ing to the history of the West Coast, 
Hubert Bancroft became an 
ardent collector who employed 
agents throughout the world to aug- 
ment his library. Eventually his col- 
lection numbered 60,000 
items—manuscripts, maps, docu- 
ments, newspapers, and books cov- 
ering the West Coast from Panama 
to Alaska. Long before this, Ban- 
croft, who admits that he “was pas- 
fell into 
the habit of writing up episodes in 
coastal history from the sheet pleas 


bu siness 


soon 


close to 


sionately fond of writing,” 


ure he got out of the employment. 
This he did from abstracts prepared 
for him by the several persons whom 
he had enrolled on his library staff. 
As a writer, he found that he could 
average twenty pages a day. Friends 
urged upon him the preparation of 
an encyclopedia on the West Coast, 
but although this project did not 
appeal to Bancroft, “the tons of un- 
winnowed material for histories un- 
written and sciences undeveloped” 
on his shelves weighed on his con- 
science; thus it was, after turning 
over several possibilities, that he set 
tled upon writing a full account of 
man, be ginning with the aborigines, 
upon the Pacific Coast. 
a task, 
the plethora of mat 


even with 


} | | ] 
erials he had col 


So tremendous 


lected, would have appalled a less 
disciplined and executive mind than 


that of Hubert Bancroft. He saw 
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that he must call others to his aid: 
if they could abstract and arrange 
what was essential in the mountain 
of stuff he had assembled, his would 
be the pleasant task of giving it 
literary form and finish. Research 
could be organized as business is 
organized, leaving the entrepreneur- 
historian elbow-room for casting up 
accounts and generalizing. 

“In my literary work,” Bancroft 
writes, “I found myself deriving the 
largest benefits from my business ex- 
perience. Before I had been engaged 
in my historical labors for five years 
I found my new work broadly 
planned and fairly systematized. Ac- 
customed to utilizing the labors of 
others, I found no difficulty in di- 
recting a small army here.” In the 
thirty years he was employed on his 
“histories,” Hubert Bancroft rarely 
had less than twelve researchers and 
abstracters busy upon his source ma 
usually the number was 
thirty, though at times it rose to 
fifty. He estimates that the services 
of some six hundred people were 
utilized in way or another in 
making his books. But with what re- 
sults! 


terials; 


one 


Instead of ruining his eyes, 
like Prescott, over three books (and 
in his 
life-time, Hubert Bancroft pro- 
duced thirty-nine large volumes in 
sixteen years, distributed among the 
following titles: Native Races of the 
Pacific States (§ vols., 1874-75), 
Farly American Chronk lers (1883), 
History of Central America (3 vols.., 
1883-87), History of Mexico (6 
1883-87 History 


leaving a fourth incomplete 


vols., of the 
North-West Coast (1884), History 
of the Northern Mexican States and 
Texas (2 vols., 1884-89), History of 


California (7 vols., 1884-90), His- 
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tory of Oregon (2 vols., 1886-88), 
History of Alaska (1886), History 
of British Columbia (1887), Popu- 
lar Tribunals (2 vols., 1887), Cali- 
fornia Pastorals (1888), California 
inter Pocula (1888), History of 
Utah (1889), History of Arizona 
and New Mexico (1889), History 
of Nevada, Colorado, and W yoming 
(1890), History of W ashington, 
Idaho, and Montana (1890), Essays 
and Miscellany (1890), and Liter 
ary Industries (1890). 

Nor was this vast body of writing 
composed without thought. Ban- 
croft had his ideals. It is something, 
he maintained, to accomplish “by 
division of labor in one year 
what would require ten years by 
ordinary methods.” Such organiza- 
ion as he had achieved made possible 
the complete exhaustion of all avail- 
able sources. “I claim that mine is 
the only method by which all the 
evidence on a great subject 
can be brought out. Without it the 
author must confine himself to 


limited topics or do his work super- 
ficially 


I can conceive of no 
case where it is not desirable for an 
investigator to have before him all 
the evidence; though I have had 
some experience with critics who 
revere as an historian the man who 
writes from the study of twenty 
books, and more lightly esteem 
him who studies a thousand works, 
and chooses in his notes to leave 
standing the ladder by which he 
mounted.” That is, Brother Bancroft 
believed in exhaustive documenta- 
tion—in covering source material 
with the thoroughness with which a 
subscription salesman might canvass 
a neighborhood. Meeting his re- 
searchers in conference as a sales 
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manager might meet his canvassers, 
Bancroft encouraged the freest dis- 
cussion, thereby receiving many 
novel ideas for the development of 
his work—stimulation denied the 
solitary mind laboring alone which 
must, from sheer drudgery (he sup- 
posed), grow duller at long tasks. 
Finally, Bancroft held that business 
had inculeated in himself the highest 
regard for truth, without which one 
could hardly be an historian. “The 
fully 
are the 


ethics of commerce are 
appreciated Ther 
commercial life more influences at 
work to form . character 
than in almost any other sphere of 
action 


not 
in 


I found myself as 
as might be from prejudices, 
free from sectarian and party bias, 
and from the whole catalogue of 
isms 


free 


I had no aim or interest 
to present aught but the truth a 
In fine, the aims of Hubert Bancroft 
are indistinguishable from those of 
many of our present day savants, en 
dowed with leisure and assistance by 
some large university, surrounded by 
inexhaustible materials for the pur- 
poses of documentation, and gifted 
with pens that can do twenty pages 
—or better—a day. 

Bancroft hurried eastward with 
proof pages of his earliest volumes 
to secure the promise of reviews. He 
was more than moderately success 
ful, and when flattering notices ap- 
peared, an agent purchased quanti- 
ties of the periodicals to mark and 
send “to libraries, journalists, and 
literary men of the world.” Notable 
people endorsed Bancroft’s work, 
men like Herbert Spencer, W. E. 
Lecky, Asa Gray, and Clarence 
King. Francis Parkman himself gave 
the first volume of Native Races a 
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high place in the North American 
Review. But Bancroft missed the 
editor, Henry Adams, and arranged 
for the Parkman review with 
Henry's father, Charles Francis 
Adams. When the second volume 
was completed, however, Henry 
Adams turned to Lewis Henry Mor- 
gan, the ethnologist, with a request 
for a review, declaring of Native 
Races, “it would be a disgrace to let 
such a work go out as a measure of 
our national scholarship.” Morgan 
responded with a dev astating article, 
“Montezuma’s Dinner,” in the North 
American Review tor April, 1876. 
It is his contention that Bancroft is 
wholly uncritical in his treatment of 
Aztec civilization, that he has exalt- 
ed the magnificence and grandeur 
of the ancient Mexicans, adding to 
a romance which is “the most dead- 
ly encumbrance upon American 
ethnology.”” Morgan saw the Aztecs 
as simple heathen with institutions 
resembling those of other Indian 
tribes. His article was, moreover, ex- 
tremely caustic, leading one reader 


to write, “How you have gone for 


Bancroft; you have taken his scalp 
off down to his neck!” 

One cannot help feeling that Ban 
croft was roughly used by Morgan 


Atter 
that 


Bancroft had observed 
“much concerning the Aztec 
civilization -had been greatly exag- 
gerated by the old Spanish writers,” 
though he stall believed in the max 


all, 


nihcence of their society, because of 
the unanimity of witnesses, notwith 
standing their copying from one an 
other, and because of the evidence 
of the ruins. He probably was in 
fluenced, too, by the authority of 
onquest of Mexico 
had put the grandeur of the Aztecs 


Prescott whose ( 
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in a prose that Bancroft could never 
immutate. Prescott was the original 
romancer and deserved the shafts of 
Lewis Morgan, but the latter was 
astute enough to know that Pres- 
cott was too much revered for an at- 
tack to have a pronounced effect; 
hence he turned on Bancroft. The 
result was to cast doubt upon all of 
Bancroft’s later work: remembering 
how the first reviewers had been con- 
troverted by Morgan, later review- 
ers, following a fashion characteris- 
tic of the profession, failed to com- 
mit themselves. 

What precisely is the value of the 
“histories” of Hubert Howe Ban- 
croft? Their value is the value of 
all books made in their way-—the 
same value possessed by the bulk of 
biographical and works 
turned out by industrial academies 
today. In sum, Bancroft’s “histories” 
present a vast amount of material, 
not elsewhere readily available, ly- 
ing in an inert and partly chewed 
state—a poor substitute for the orig- 
inal documents, if well edited. Not 
a master stylist, but a passable writer 
(as many of his followers are), Ban- 
croft has produced a readable narra- 
tive which is not history. It lacks 
interpretation, evaluation. Neither 
private fortune nor public endow- 
ment can provide a writer with 
philosophic depth, with the compre- 
that authority to 
moral judgments as directives for a 
race or nation. Think of dealing, as 
Hubert Bancroft did, thirty years 
after the American occupation of 
California, with fact after fact of 
the story of pioneering, with never 
a doubt or perplexity over the dis- 
Yet 


Bancroft’s successors are guilty of 


histor « al 


hension gives 


possession ot resident peoples! 
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il 

The first follower, whom Ban- 
croft at once claimed and spurned, 
was Justin Winsor, librarian of Har- 
vard University. ““The men of Har- 
vard [Bancroft wrote], “always 
slow to acknowledge the existence 
of any good thing outside their own 
coterie, least of all to admit that a 
San Francisco bookseller could teach 
them how to write history, were 
puzzled how they might sometime 
apply this system to important work 
and send it forth as their own. They 
did it cleverly enough when 
the occasion arose Some ten 
years after the publication of my 
Native Races, began to appear in 
Boston what the prospectus called 
‘History by a new method.’ With 
two exceptions the opening line of 
the prospectus might be accepted; 
it was not history, nor was the meth- 
od new. It was by Justin Winsor, of 
the Harvard university library and 
was called Narrative and Critical 
History of America.” Bancrott goes 
on to point out resemblances be- 
tween the methods of this “coopera- 
tive’ venture and his own in the 
employment of many hands at as- 
signed tasks and in documentation, 
but he maintains that Justin Win- 
sor’s work is not truly “cooperative,” 
for it lacks one feature of his own— 
the synthesis of ideas and suggestions. 

Bancroft, in truth, was sore and 
suspicious, but he was not alone in 
his conviction that Winsor had ap- 
propriated his method without due 
acknowledgement. Albion W. Tour- 
gée, the novelist, wrote Bancroft on 
September 21, 1886, “I tried to get 
an article into an eastern magazine 
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on cooperative historical work, com- 
paring your system, which is hom- 
ogeneous and comprehensible, with 
Justin Winsor’s hotchpor, 

but I found the idea was sacrilegious 
in this latitude.” Just what, if any- 
thing, did the Harvard librarian ap- 
propriate from the San 
bookseller? 

It will be noted that Bancroft 
himself admits one difference be- 
tween his work and Winsor’s. Justin 
Winsor was not himself a business 
man, though his father had made a 
fortune in trade. Consequently he 
did not appreciate the value of the 
““conference’’ method. He had 
missed the whole point of coopera- 
tion, Bancroft complained, by as- 
signing men special tasks to work 
out alone. This is a just stricture, 
but it is offset by two facts: Justin 
Winsor at least gave credit with a 
by-line to those who did critical 
essays for him, whereas Hubert Ban- 
croft produced everything as his 
own; and secondly, Justin Winsor 
does appear to have been aided in 
his extensive bibliographical work by 
library assistants and friends, which 
aid he accepts with as easy a con- 
science as Bancroft. Hence the point 
is whittled down to a rather small 


Francisco 


one. There is, however, to anybody 
who opens a volume done by each 
man a difference so obvious that it 
is a wonder that Bancroft does not 
comment on it. The actual narrative 


in Justin Winsor’s eight-volume 
Narrative and Critical History of 
America is sparse; the text page is 
two-thirds given up to commentary 
and documentation, and each small 
essay wags a ponderous bibliography 
and appendix for a tail. Here is his- 
tory choked to death by its critical 
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Winsor’s work fairly de- 
serves the epithet “hotchpot” that 
Tourgée apphed to it; but Bancroft, 
who had boasted of his ten thousand 
citations in hus History of Mexico, 


apparatus 


probably was too much impressed by 
this feature of Winsor’s work to at- 
tack it. He had been outdone: there 
is probably more critical citation per 
linear inch of. text in Winsor’s mas- 
terpiece than in any undertaking of 
its length in any field. 

The digging up ot neglected tact, 
the juxtaposition of hitherto unrec- 
facts, with a sort of arbi- 
trage among them, constitute Justin 
W insor’s conception of “history.” 
He may have derived the idea of 
parcelling out tasks and of heavy 
Hubert Ban- 
croft, but his notion of the substance 


one tiled 


documentation from 
of history is an exaggeration of the 
worst German scholar- 


ship. After withdrawing trom Har- 


aspects of 


vard in his senior year because he felt 
the to be inadequate, 
Winsor had made his way to Heidel- 
berg for the type of discipline he 
“ anted 


instruction 


[Though it was some time 

employed what he had 
learned, a handbook of the American 
Ry volut n ind the general 
editorship of The Memorial History 
of Boston (4 vols.. IS80-82) 
tor him from his publishers a tree 


before he 


(1 RRO) 


secul ed 


the ce ign of his Narrative 


Histor) 


hers to aid him in thi 


bis object in 


was to produce fact un 
by opimon. As he puts it in 
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We shall have 


and more of 


' , 
torians less Of speculation and 


] 
theory verihable facts 


Thus, while Hubert Bancroft 
lacked the philosophical approach to 
history because of the inadequacy of 
his background, Justin Winsor de- 
liberately ruled out “speculation,” 
“theory,” and “debate” as less essen- 
tial to the historian than the produc- 
tion of “fact.” He deserves the 
dubious credit of treating all “facts” 
exhaustively, no matter what the 
relative importance of those facts to 
society. Disquisitions on points in 
his history are individual mono- 
graphs—there are hundreds of in- 
cipient doctoral dissertations in_ his 
work; but there is little cogency and 
no social instruction in it. “I con- 
fess,” he said, “that I have made his 
tory a thing of shreds and patches. 
I have only to say that the life of 
the world is a thing of shreds and 
patches, and it is only when we con- 
sider the well rounded life of the in- 
dividual that we find permeating the 
record a reasonable constancy of 
purpose. This is the province of bi- 
ography, and we must not confound 
biography with history.” It is prob- 
ably a novel thought to most cham- 
pions of the theory that history is a 
series of detached or 
problems to 


detachable 
investigated, 
that their progenitor justified their 
res¢eai hes ! thie life 
is anarchy and one is well enough 
employed making 
quilts or 


he closely 

ground that 
1. ' 

inteliectual crazy 

rather, cutting out the 

- th | 

pieces tor them. Has such a person 

the first qualification of an_his- 

torian? 

Winsor his due 


and perhaps to place some of his 


To give Justin 


followers, it is worth pointing out 
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that he was an excellent cartog- 
rapher and librarian. He would do 
wonders with the map room at the 
New York Public Library—and he 
did his most meritorious service, not 
to history, but to library science by 
aiding in the founding of the Li- 
brary Journal and of the American 
Library Association, of which he was 
the first president. Doubtless if li- 
brary work paid better, the quality 
of American historical studies would 
improve, for at the present too many 
invaluable bibliographers and librar- 
ians are giving courses in our col- 
leges. 


IV 

It is no great stride from the first 
president of the American Library 
Association to the fourteenth presi- 
dent of the American Historical 
Associatien, particularly since the 
two gentlemen both made contribu- 
tions to the special school of writing 
that we are examining. That four- 
teenth president of the historical so- 
ciety was James Ford Rhodes, a 
business man like Hubert Bancroft, 
who, after retiring with an ample 
fortune in 1885, devoted himself 
historical studies. Unlike Ban- 
croft, Rhodes was a university man 
whose training included study in 
Germany, but in metallurgy, rather 
than history. Nevertheless he shared 
the reverence of Winsor and his kind 
for Germanic methods. After Ban 
croft, Rhodes was the first native 
American historian to make exten- 
of newspapers, of which, 
like the Californian, he had a valu- 
able private collection. But he justi- 
hes his use of journalistic reports not 
primarily on the basis of their in- 
trinsic worth or the fact that Ban- 


to 


sive use 
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croft had found them valuable be- 
fore him, but rather on the ground 
that a German historian, Hermann 
Eduard Von Holst (professor of his- 
tory at Strassbourg and Frieberg, 
and later, at the University of Chi- 
1892-1900), had sanctioned 
their use by employing Niles’ Regis- 
ter in his five-volume Constitutional 
and Political History of the United 
States (1873-91): 


Cago, 


im of history is truth, and as 


fail sadly at accuracy, it is not 


rising that historical students 


many 


believe that the examination of newspapers 


will not pay for the labor and drudgery in 


volved; but the fact that a trained Ger- 


man historical scholar and a teacher at a 


German university should have found some 
truth in Our newspaper files when he came 
the history of 


to write our 


the 


own country 


gives to their use seal of scientific 


approv al I was helped by the ex 
ample of Von Holst and by the coun 
sel of my friend, Edward G 


modern school. 


Bourne, whose 
training Was in the 

Though Rhodes made use of other 
source material, notably government 
archives, his History of the United 
States from the Compromise of 
1850 (8 vols., 1893-1917) and The 
McKinley and Roosevelt Adminis- 
trations, 1897-1909 (1922) are dis- 


tinguished all 


trom previous his- 


torical works by their large depen- 
dence upon periodical materials. In 


fact, Rhodes was an outspoken 
champion of the use of newspaper 
and magazine reports of events and 
of editorial comment. In addition to 
utilizing his own collection, he em- 
ployed to copy reports 
from widely scattered libraries. His 


especially 


searce her 5 


“inside” ac- 
count of the Whig convention of 
1852, for example, came from re- 


interesting 
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ports in the Boston Courier, dug up 
for him by Bourne. Rhodes is re- 
ticent about the people he employed, 
for he knew that Bancroft’s methods 
were looked at askance in scholarly 
circles, but that he had assistance is 
several times indicated in his writ- 
ings. It is important to note, how- 
ever, that he had developed a prime 
means for reducing the research con- 
nected with scholarly labors. To em- 
ploy newspapers as the chief back- 
ground for history is to fall upon 
material already collected and fac- 
ilely arranged. Had Bancroft worked 
in an area where journalism was bet- 
ter developed, as did Rhodes, he 
could have dispensed with half his 
staff and perhaps done a more im- 
pressive job in half the time. With 
means such as these men possessed, 
they could count the staffs of the 
available newspapers as part of their 
own body of “researchers.” If this 
factor is properly weighed, perhaps 
the superiority of Rhodes to Ban- 
croft is easily enough accounted for. 
With the further patterning provid- 
ed in the swift pages of such jour- 
nals as News Week, Life, and Time, 
Rhodes’ follower of tomorrow 
might turn out a volume before 
break fast. 

Yet there is one patent difficulty 
in the utilization of periodicals for 
the substance of history -and that 
is the bias or prejudice of their nar- 
ratives. What opinion would one get, 
for instance, of the first eight years 
ot the New Deal if one relied large- 
ly upon the newspapers? The preju- 
dice of the press was less fully recog- 
nized in the nineties, but it was no 
less a reality. James Ford Rhodes, 
who asa young man had sent occa- 
sional dispatches to the Chi azo 


Times, was aware of the possibility 
of reportorial errors, and in several 
cases did remarkably ingenious work 
to eliminate them in his narratives, 
but he does not appear to have com- 
prehended the extent to which news 
reports are colored by editorial 
policy or the views of the owners. 
Thus his historical writings report 
every conflict between capital and 
labor from the prevailing ownership 
bias of the daily press throughout his 
period. Rhodes, in fact, is rather 
naive about his obligations in regard 
to point of view in his narrative. In 
a memorial essay upon Edward Law- 
rence Godkin, editor of The Nation 
who became increasingly anti-demo- 
cratic in his outlook, Rhodes con- 
fesses not only “my great political 
indebtedness to Godkin,” but states 
flatly, “I owe to The Nation more 
than to any other agency my correct 
ideas on finance in two crises”— 
the Greenback “craze” of 1869-75 
and the silver question of 1878. If 
one wants a further demonstration 
of how journalistic bias has distorted 
Rhodes’ history, he will find it in the 
scurrilous attack upon Bryan and 
the fatuous praise of Mark Hanna in 
the early pages of The McKinley and 
Roosevelt Administrations. 

Rhodes’ scholarship was not mere- 
ly limited by his reliance upon peri- 
odicals; it was affected by his whole 
outlook as an historian. It is impera- 
tive that an historian look upon his 
task as second to none: he is the 
moral monitor of the age—he re- 
views the actions of men and makes, 
as best he can, a definitive judgment 
upon their social worth. Rhodes 
never held so exalted an opinion of 
his craft as a fair comprehension of 
its responsibilities demands. He not 
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only placed the historian beneath the 
poet—which, for psychological rea- 
sons, he should not do, but he placed 
him beneath the scientist as well: 


We may also concede that, in the realm 
of intellectual endeavor, the natural and 
physical sciences should have the precedence 
of history. The present is more important 
than the past, and those sciences which con- 
tribute to our comfort . .. outrank our 
modest enterprise. 


This statement reveals a material- 
ism that would make us uneasy if 
Rhodes had assumed the judicial role 
natural to the historian, but it also 


hints at another limitation of its au- 
thor—Rhodes had sublime confi- 


dence in progress because of the ad- 
vances of science; he looked upon 
himself as an evolutionist and fol- 
lower of Darwin and Buckle; he 
seemed to feel that mere possession 


of the inductive method made mod- 
ern historians superior to those of 
the past. In his Historical Essays 
(1909), he puts that method far 
ahead of a general attitude toward 
life in the equipment of the his- 
torian: 


It is generally agreed, | think, that Thu- 
cydides is first in order of time of philo 
sophic historians, but it does not seem to 
me that to learn fromm him 
in the philosophic quality. The tracing of 
cause and effect, the ordinary sequence of 
certainly better developed by 
moderns than it has been by ancients. The 
influence of Darwin and the support and 
proof which he gives to the doctrine of 
evolution furnish a training of thought 
which was impossible to the ancients 


we have most 


events, 1s 


Equipped to see only progress in 
any array of facts, the historian of 
the future, who must (he insists) 
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be “a man of the world,” has the 
pleasant task of unrolling a never- 
ending panorama of success. “If 
. the American historian chooses 
the history of his own country as his 
field, he may infuse his patriotism 
into his narrative. He will speak of 
the broad acres and their products, 
the splendid industrial development 
due to the capacity and energy of 
the captains of industry; but he will 
like to dwell on the universities and 
colleges, on the greater numbers 
seeking a higher education, on the 
morality of the people, their purity 
of life, their domestic happiness 
. .” Thus under the guise of desig- 
nating the task of the historian of 
the future, James Ford Rhodes epi- 
tomized his own work. More than 
Herbert Spencer, he was the disciple 
of an optimistic determinism. 


V 

It would be proper to consider 
next Edward Channing and his six- 
volume history of the United States, 
which is not actually a history at all, 
but rather a rediscussion of the many 
knotty problems Channing posed 
the students of his seminar in Amer- 
ican history; but analysis of Chan- 
ning and his work would reveal 
merely what has been implicit in our 
whole discussion, that there has been 
a tendency among academicians to 
utilize the cooperative efforts of 
many researchers in the analysis of 
detached or detachable problems 
without proper consideration of 
their relation to the whole social 
pattern. It is more profitable to fol- 
low the main line and to turn direct- 
ly to Allan Nevins, as the chief con- 
temporary representative of the 
school. 
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Though he has made use of the 
services of assistants and of his re 
search students, Allan Nevins is bet- 
ter equipped than were his predeces- 
sors for employing the methods they 
originated. Moreover, The Neu 
York Times is now thoroughly in 
dexed. Nevins has had extraordinary 
training as a journalist: he was an 
the Neu York 
(1913-23) and The 
Nation (1913-18), the literary edi 
tor of the New York Sun (1924-25) 
ind on the editorial staff of the Neu 
York World (1925-27) 
became professor of history at Cor 
nell (1927-28), 


writer for 
Evening Post 


editorial 


before he 


and then moved on 
to Columbia where he now is. Nev- 
ins is a facile writer; when one views 
his output, one concludes he must 
average easily better than Hubert 
Bancroft’s twenty pages a day—and 
what is more important, he writes an 
easy, graceful ‘prose that is normally 
better than the best 
produced by those who went before 


very passages 
him in his “ hool. 

By his frequent citation of Rhodes 
and by his general agreement with 
him, it is easy to assume, if not disci 
pleship, a feeling on Nevins’ part 
that he somewhat 
amply the place vacated by Rhodes’ 
death in 1927 


now occupies 
Perhaps it 1s worth 
indic ating, too, that Nevins has ac 
cepted Hubert Bancroft in modern 
ized torm. To “every graduate stu 
at Columbia he recommends 
an English translation of (¢ \ 
Langlow and Charles Seignobos’ In- 
troduction to the Study of History 
(18%6 Now these French scholars 


enthusiastic Converts to Hubert 


dent” 


are 
Bancrott, whom they praise in their 
work for his “rapid American meth 
od.”’ They deride “the moralising his- 
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torians” and declare themselves for 
the factualists: “we are here con- 
cerned with those scholars and his- 
torians who intend to deal with 
Like Bancroft, they 
see an immense advantage in assigned 
or accepted tasks. “In the study of 
history, the results of the division of 
labor are the same as in the indus- 
trial arts, and highly satisfactory— 
abundant, more succe ssful, 
better regulated production ae 
Allan Nevins has aimed at anything, 
it 1S this. 


documents.” 


more 


Nevins has had the wit, however, 
not to string treatments ot isolated 
problems together and term the re 
sult “history.”” Rather he has got his 
reputation as an historian by making 
unrelated chiefly 


studies biogra- 


phies—and publishing them separ- 


ately. The result is, that while each 
has a unity, there is chaos to his ca- 
reer as an historian. Consider his 
titles (exclusive of the score of books 
which he has edited): Life of Robert 
Rogers (1914), Illinois {a study of 
the University of Illinois] (1917), 
The Fvenine Post—A Century of 
Journalism (1922), American Social 
History Recorded by British Trat 

(1923), The American States 
Durine and After the American 
Revolution (1924), The 
of Modern America (1927), Fre- 
the West’s Greatest Adven- 
turer (1927), Henry White—T hirty 
Years of American Diplomacy 
(1930), Grover ¢ leveland A Study 
in Courage (1932), Abram S. Hew- 
Some Account of Peter 
Cooper (1935), Hamilton Fish—T he 
Inner History of the Grant Admin- 
The Gateway to 
lohbn D. Rocke 


Age of Ameri 


eciers 
Emergence 


mont, 


itt with 


? 


istration (1936), 
History (1938 
feller: the Heros 
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can Enterprise (1940), America in 
World Affairs (1942), This Is Eng- 
land Today (1941), America; the 
Story of a Free People (1942), The 
Making of Modern Britain (1943), 
Sail On (1946), and Ordeal of the 
Union (1946). 

This heterogeneous publishing ca- 
reer has forced upon Nevins an 
Apologia pro Vita Sua, found in The 
Gateway to History. He argues for 
the widest catholicity in historical 
writing; “the history written in the 
future will necessarily be eclectic”: 

It is indeed the tremendous variety which 
historical literature presents which consti 
tutes one of its principal charms. To limit 
that variety, to crib and cabin history within 
narrow bounds, would constitute the great 
est injury that pedants could do to it. 


All kinds of history are good in 
Mr. Nevins’ view: he would even 


accept poetry and fiction as history. 
Unfortunately it is one of the para- 


doxes of the world that he who 
stands for everything stands for 
nothing, and this, despite his elo- 
quence, 1s Mr. Nevins’ position. The 
argument for catholicity on the part 
of the reader cannot be used, as Mr. 
Nevins uses it, to justify amorphous- 
ness on the part of the writer. He 
needs to stand for a philosophy and 
a method harmonious with that 
philosophy. 

In practice, to judge from the 
studies of Grover Cleveland and 
Abram S. Hewitt, the method at Co- 
lumbia in recent years seems to be 
to get access to the diaries, letters, 
manuscripts of some American per- 
sonage for editing; after this task is 
done, Mr. Nevins with some assis- 
tance (always duly acknowledged) 
fills in the gaps, then this immensely 
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facile writer strikes off in twelve or 
eighteen months a nine hundred 
page biography of his subject. In 
view of this practice, what Mr. Nev- 
ins has to say in The Gateway to 
History about biography is particu- 
larly pertinent. “Biography may be 
termed,” says he in flat contradic- 
tion to Justin Winsor, “a form of 
history—a form applied not to na- 
tions, or groups of people, but to 
the single man or woman.” Its value 
is that “it humanizes the past.” In 
order to be valid, it must do three 
things: recreate character, give a 
full account of that character's acts 
and experiences, and finally, indicate 
the place of the hero in history. Now 
it will be observed that only one of 
these requirements has any social 
content—the last—that of placing 
the character in history. Obviously 
unless this is done, the biography 1s 
mere biography—a detached special 
problem—it is not history. 

Long ago Tacitus decided for us 
how this task should be performed: 
“This I regard as history's highest 
function: to let no worthy action 
be uncommemorated, and to hold 
out the reprobation of posterity as a 
terror to evil words and deeds.” No 
one who compares Allan Nevins’ 
biography of John D. Rockefeller, 
not with Winkler’s or Flynn's or 
even with the incidental portrait in 
Harold D. Lloyd's Wealth Against 
Commonwealth (for these may 
properly be held to be one-sided), 
but with Ida Tarbell’s study, will 
concede that the Columbia historian 
has placed his hero in history—he 
has graciously conceded him a place 
at the head of the enterprises he 
owned and the charities he endowed. 


Had Nevins evaluated Rockefeller 
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and the other subjects of his investi- 
gations as Tacitus bade us, he would 
no longer have as easy access to ma- 
terials as he has had in the past. 

What The Gateway to History 
chiefly extols is methodology—not 4 
methodology, but methodology gen- 
erally. About this Nevins is as com- 
placent as ever was James Ford 
Rhodes, and incidentally, as deter- 
Miuinistic : 


Few observers will deny that generation 


after generation history is becoming more 


n the broad sense of the word 
accumulation of data, together 
and 


increasing ability to classify 


ts bearing 


changes, 


upon indiv idual psy 


ogy, economu und the growth 
of institutions and mores, enables us to lay 
and to do so less tenta 


, 
down more laws 


tively 


VI 

Bancroft, Winsor, Rhodes, Chan- 
ning, Nevins, and a whole school of 
smaller fry are mere instrumentalists 
—in the worst sense of the term. To 
them “the most important part of 
history is really a series of problems” 
(Nevins) to be compassed by an ef- 
ficient gathering in of all the rela- 
tive data and a facile presentation, 
which never cuts very deep, of the 
stuff they have collected. Nothing is 
ever related to anything else in the 
social pattern. The high function of 
judgment is never exercised. Is it 
any wonder that even an industrious 
reader of these industrious gentle- 
men should have a very superficial 
knowledge of the history of his 
country? 


The Enclosed Field 


Aucust DeRLETH 


The field lay by itself, with poplars all around; 
mown clean, only stubble now stood in that ground 
But, poplars and field approached all unaware, 

a kind of brooding tension seemed to hold the air, 


is if each fought the other 
held out 


poplars pushing in, 


It was plain to see the thin 


now withered blades of wheat that had gone out among the trees, 
and equally, cut poplar shoots come in last spring. An unease 

of truce maintained through autumn and the time of snow, 
poplars and field passively in wait for spring to grow 


one outward and the other in. 


The mute combat reached to the inward eye 
arresting the more than casual passer-by, 
who could know himself to be on one side or the other and, 
looking about, 
could recognize his boundaries might be inside as well as out. 


The Romantic Landscape-Painters of America 


Epouarp Roopriti 


MERICAN thinkers and 

writers of the Colonial 

and Revolutionary periods 
throughout the eighteenth century 
had gradually become aware of 
Americanism in language, in be- 
havior and in thought, especially in 
religious and political beliefs and in 
the patterns of a social life which 
no longer followed European model: 
but had adapted itself to the require 
ments of a pioneer society. It wa 
not, however, until the beginning ct 
the nineteenth century that a cos- 
sciously American taste began to «- 
press itself in art and literature. The 
Classicist eighteenth century, thosgh 
already sensitive to picturesque or 
sentimental elements in art, had 
generally remained true to its «bso- 
lute standards of taste, whick pre- 
cluded any national particu4rism. 
In their revolt against these absolute 
standards, the American Romantics, 
as those of other nations too tended 
therefore to stress, in art a well as 
in literature, all elements a subject 
matter or of taste which they be- 
lieved to be nationally siguficant. 


I] 

The earliest Americar Romantics 
were thus proud of tk extraordi- 
nary beauties of thef continent’s 
natural scenery. The’ were more- 
over encouraged in wis pious faith 
by the example of -he few great 
European writers ad artists who 
had visited our sbres. A young 
American who visied Paris in the 
Napoleonic era wasalmost bound to 


be questioned, by some of Chateau- 
briand’s readers, about the virgin 
forests which the great French writ- 
er had described. 

In Berlin and Rome, Alexander 
and Wilhelm von Humboldt simi- 
larly aroused enthusiasm for the 
natural beauties of South America. 
After 1830, this interest in Ameri- 
can scenery became even more wide- 
spread. The German poet Nicolaus 
Lenau spent a couple of years in 
America and returned to declare to 
his European friends that the virgin 
forests of Ohio, the Niagara Falls 
and the scenery of the Hudson River 
Valley had impressed him more than 
anything else; and the German Ro- 
mantic painters Eduard Hildebrandt 
(1818-1868) and Albert Berg 
(1825-1884) travelled extensively, 
during the latter half of the century, 
throughout North and South Amer- 
ica in order to supply Alexander von 
Humboldt with sketches of the 
natural phenomena of the Americas. 

Whether in England, among such 
poets as Wordsworth and painters 
as Constable and Wilson, or in Ger- 
many and France among the poets 
and painters of the Romantic move- 
ment, an entirely new interest in the 
sublime qualities of nature and of 
scenery seemed to dominate in the 
arts. In the transition from the Mid- 
dle Ages to the Renaissance, painters 
had indeed reproduced, with metic- 
ulous care or lyrical fantasy, the 
landscapes which served as back- 
grounds to their religious or mytho- 
logical scenes. In some paintings by 
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Antonello da Messina, one is thus e1 

chanted by the beauty of a landscape 
that suddenly appears in a window. 
In much of the poetry of the late 
Middle Ages, a love of nature reveals 
itself similarly in sudden desc riptions 
of scenery or of gardens in religious 
allegories or chivalrous romances, as 
in Dante’s vision of terrestrial Para- 
Purs XXVIII. Sut 
lands« ape painting and the desc rip- 
tion of nature as ends in themselves 


dise in alorio 


remained indeed minor arts, as in the 
nature-poetry of the Provengal 
troubadours, untl the more pagan 
the sixteenth 
tury, shifted the emphasis of art, in 


Renais ance, in cen- 


pastoral poetry and in the painting 
that it inspired, from gods and 
princes to peasants and their flocks, 
from the imitation of Virgil’s Aeneid 
to that of his Eclogues. 

In the seventeenth century, serious 
painters were already painting land- 
scapes which sometimes neglected to 
include any human figures, or even 
man’s ac 

ind still-life arrangements of 
and and game. The 
French writer Louis Guez de Balzac 


t 


contributed his 


any ruins as evidence of 


fruit flowers 


misanthropic en 


thusiasm to this growing vogue of 


In the peaceful land 


capes of Dutch painters, in the 


serene but peopled visions of nature 
ot Claud 


tor mented 
and Salvator 


Lorrain, in the 
M imenaAseco 


new crs 


scenery ot 
Kosa, a of the sublime in 


nature now found artistic expres 


son. The scenery in which Anriosto’s 


pal rdin 


ad accomplished their end 
per 1 boschi” had 
eizhteenth century, as 

ct for an artist as 

of Orlando and An 
Brada 


be- 


and 
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mante. 
The young American Romantics 
shared, with those of England and of 
Germany, a passion for the works 
of Claude Lorrain and of Salvator 
Rosa, which inspired them as they 
also inspired the English painters 
Richard Wilson and William Turner 
or Josef Anton Koch and his col 
leagues among the “Deutsch-Roe 
mer” painters. The American paint- 
er Washington Allston (1779-1843) 
thus expresses, in the letters that he 
wrote during his first European tour, 
from 1801 to 1808, his admiration 
for Salvator Rosa and for the “ poetic 
ruth” of Turner’s Swiss landscapes. 
Allston’s friend John Vanderlyn 
(1776-1852) even went so tar as to 
croose to live, while in Rome, in a 
heuse which was reputed to have 
bern formerly occupied by Salvator 
Roa. Samuel Morse (1791-1872), an 
American painter more famous 
thraasghout the world as the inven- 
tor a the telegraph, was in Rome in 
1830 and spent much time in Tivoli 
and Subiaco, painting sketches which 
often vetray, in their sense of Ro- 
manticsolitude, extraordinary afhni 
ties witi those of the German paint 
Frarz Catel and Carl Blechen. 
Asher Dirand (1796-1886) went to 
Europe u 1840, admired the works 
of Lorrair and Rosa in the galleries 
of Londo, expressed in 


ers 


Paris a 
curiously Grman antipathy towards 
the “corruge style” of David and 
the neo clasicists, was enthusiastic 
the senery of Switzerland 
and of the Phine Valley, sketched 
icebergs, 1n amood reminiscent 

Caspar David Friedrich, from the 
the 


him b iC k to 


about 


Fritannia which b 
Anerica in 184] 

1 ‘ 
Cok L845 


dec h of 


I homas (180] 
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probably the greatest among the 
American Romantics of the Hudson 
River School. In 1826, he left New 
York to live in Catskill, in the Hud- 
son River Valley, where he could 
indulge in lonely walks and observe 
the majestic scenery and the violence 
of the storms in the mountains. In 
1829, he sailed for Europe. Wash- 
ington Allston advised him, above 
all, to spend half his time in England 
and study Turner's Liber Studiorum, 
which Allston considered essential 
for any artist; then, to spend but a 
short time in France (Delacroix and 
Géricault were still unknown to All- 
ston, though his work sometimes re- 
flects the influence of Claude- Joseph 
Vernet), two or three months in 
Switzerland, and the rest of his time 
in Italy. In a letter to Cole’s friend 
Henry Pickering, Allston wrote: 
“You say that your friend is a pas 
sionate admirer of nature. Let him 
never lose his love for her . The 
young artist should study nature and 
pictures together.” Allston ended his 
letter by recommending that Cole 
study “the best masters”: Claude 
Lorrain, Titian, the two Poussins and 
Salvator Rosa. 

Cole was not impressed by the 
works of British artists that he saw 
in England and wrote from London 
that his favorite artists were Claude 
Lorrain and Gaspar Poussin. He did 
not find French painting to his taste 
either; it Was violent or 
voluptuous. In Rome, he rented a 
studio where Lorrain was reputed to 
have lived, spent much time sketch 
ing in the Campagna, wrote home 
that “Italian painting is perhaps 
worse than the French, which it re- 
sembles in its frigidity. In landscape 
it is dry and in fact wretched. There 


too too 
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are a few German and English artists 
in Rome who paint with more soul 
than the Italians.” 

Cole’s spiritual afhinity with the 
German Romantic painters of Ital- 
ian landscapes was thus conscious 
and is not, in his paintings, a mere 
coincidence. On a later trip to Eu- 
rope, Cole visited Taormina, in 1842, 
and painted there some landscapes 
that are strikingly similar, in their 
moods and their use of perspective, 
to some of the Italian landscapes of 
the Berlin Romantics Carl Blechen 
and Karl Friedrich Seiffert. There is, 
however, an imaginative and even a 
religious quality in some of Thomas 
Cole’s best work that places him in a 
higher category of philosophical ro- 
manticism which transcends that of 
mere local color and exoticism. In 
such paintings as those of his series 
The Voyage of Life, the peculiarly 
personal allegories that Cole invent- 
ed are of the same nature as those of 
the great German Romantic Phillip 
Otto Runge’s Tageszeiten and, like 
Runge’s major works, belong to the 
same apocalyptic tradition as the 
paintings of William Blake, but 
without Blake’s “peintre du di- 
manche’”’ naiveté. Cole was always a 
skilful and conscious artist who was 
well aware of the great spiritual and 
technical traditions of landscape 
painting in which he was working. 
There is often much thought in his 
paintings, but it is nearly always ex- 
pressed in pictorial terms so that his 
art, though frequently literary in its 
inspiration, is but rarely intellectual 
as are the works of many 
painters who 


literary 
only in il 
lustrating their thoughts, not in ex- 
pressing them pictorially. 

The work of the earlier American 


succec d 
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painters of the Hudson River School 
is truly in the great tradition 
of European Romantic painting. 
Whether the scenery that they de- 
pict be that of Europe or of Amer- 
ica, of Italy or of the Hudson River 
Valley, Allston, Vanderlyn, Morse, 
Doughty, Durand and Cole view 
nature always with a romantic en- 
thusiasm and idealism which trans- 
cend the particularisms of local color 
and raise their work to the same 
lofty level of artistic contemplation 
as the landscapes of those European 
Romantics, such as Turner or Koch, 
who were inspired by the same great 
masters, Poussin, Lorrain and Salva- 
tor Rosa. Thomas Doughty's In Na- 
ture’s Wonderland indeed portrays 
an American landscape, as does also 
The Raft; such scenery immediately 
calls to mind the background of 
Fennimore Cooper's great novels. 
But the serenity of these scenes, as 
also that of fantastic The 
Titan's Goblet, which depicts no 
possible scene trom nature, and that 
of Allston’s Coast the 
Mediterranean, are all of the same 
contemplative nature. Even the vio- 
lence of Allston’s The Deluge and 
The Rising of a Thunderstorm at 
Sea is at the same time a passion of 
the artist's soul, identified philo- 
sophically with the passion of nature, 
and not a merely realistic and de- 
humanized description of the out- 
side world 


Cole’s 


Scene on 


Hl 
Only during the second half of 
the nineteenth century 
can 


did Ameri- 
painting shift its 
emphasis from this romantic ideal- 
ism to a romantic realism, from the 
viewpoint of poetry to that of re 


landsc ape 


portage. American painting, as also 
that of Germany, then became to a 
great extent “genre” painting, spec- 
talizing in somewhat sentimental or 
homey scenes such as those of Wil- 
liam S. Mount (1807-1868), in ro 
mantically realistic sketches of In- 
dian life in the Wild West, such as 
those of George Catlin (1796- 1872), 
of Seth Eastman (1808-1875), of 
Alfred J. Miller (1810-1874), and 
of John Mix Stanley (1814-1887), 
who was among the first to depict 
Californian scenery, and especially 
in panoramic 
of the German-American 
kmanuel Leutze (1816 
Albert Bierstadt (1830-1892). 
Leutze, Bierstadt and John Ken- 
sett (1818-1872) brought to Amer- 
ica the techniques of later German 


compositions those 
painters 


1882 and 


romanticism, the brown and green 
colors and the subject-matter which 
are characteristic of the woodland 
Karl Friedrich Lessing, 
Johann Wilhelm Schirmer and the 
other painters of the Duesseldorf 
school, where Leutze and Bierstadt 
actually studied. The ambitions and 
ideals of this less passionate and less 


scenes of 


epic style of painting, according to 
which the artist is more a sight-seer 


and less a visionary, are perhaps best 
exemplified in the works of Frede- 


rick E. Church (1826-1900), Albert 
Bierstadt and Thomas Moran (1837 
1926) 


ellers 


These artists were great trav 
Their ambition seems to have 
been to record In paint the gran 


» 


diose 
aspects of all that they saw. Like the 
German painters Hildebrandt and 
Berg, Church was inspired by Alex- 
ander Humboldt to 


America 


von travel to 
South record its 
natural He thus painted 


Mount Chimborazo and also Mount 


and to 
wonders 
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Cotopaxi; on other trips, he painted 
landscapes of the West Indies, of 
Salzburg and of Jerusalem; one of 
his more famous sketches represents 
icebergs, to study which he went, in 
1859, on a trip to Labrador. Bher- 
stadt distinguished himself similarly 
by exhibiting his pictures of the 
Giant Redwood trees of California 
throughout the cities of Eastern 
America; and Thomas Moran by 
portraying such natural wonders as 
Yellowstone Park, the Grand Cafion 
and Yosemite Valley. 

Such paintings, for all their tech- 
nical virtuosity and honest passion 
for the beauties of nature, yet reveal 
too much of the character of re- 
portage and of the travelogue. 
American painting, in those years, 
was already developing in other di- 
rections: in the work of Albert Ry- 
der (1847-1917), new spheres of 
poetic fantasy were being discovered 
and, in the work of Walt Whitman’s 
friend Thomas Eakins (1847-1917), 
new spheres of social realism. The 
grandiose vistas of 


had 


America, which 


once inspired Chateaubriand 
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and Lenau, were better suited to the 
psychology of idealistic romant 
cism than to that of realism which, 
in order to be eloquent, must con- 
cern itself more directly with hu- 
man or social problems. 

In the work of John Kensett, 
especially after this painter's return 
from Europe where, in France, he 
had become acquainted with the 
work of Corot and of the Barbizon 
School, a more intimate kind of 
landscape had begun to appear, more 
restricted in its 


scope, less 


pano- 
ramic. Albert Ryder, George Innis 
(1825-1894) and Ralph Blakelock 
(1847-1919), then handled such 
smaller landscapes in an increasingly 


subjective and impressionist manner 
which tended to reveal the mood 
that the artist brought to his work 
rather than an emotion aroused in 
him by what he saw or depicted. 
Only the earlier Romantics, it seems, 
had been gifted with the kind of 
visionary magic that can transmute 
the panoramic 
human 


grandeurs of in- 
nature into symbols of a 
human state of mind. 


Anne Parrish’s Novels 


WINFIELD 


‘SO FAR as there exists any gen 
eral attitude 

nm Parrish’s assumes 
they are quite nice. As though she 
painted prettily. 
repetitiously busy 
made no assessment of het 


toward Anne 


novels, it 
china Criticism, 
has 
Yet her 


thirteen novels are the conscientiou 


| her 
cisew nere, 


and various experiments of an artist 
Unostentatiously for over a quar 
Miss Parrish has 


achieved some ot the sharpest satire 


ter of a century 


and profoundest compassion in con 
Her best 


rank with the most maturely com 


temporary writing novel 
posed novels of our time, and the 
progressively sparer architecture of 
her style has evolved a prose of great 
It is all 
the more eXasperating that this ha 


been so little observed when women’s 


organic strength ind beauty 


special contributions to fiction have 
had marked appreciation. 

Willa Cather remarked of Kath 
erine Mansfield that it 
her way 


was usually 
“to approach the major 
forces of life through comparatively 
She chose a small 


reflec tor to throw a luminous stre ik 


triv ial inc idents 


out into the shadowy realm of per 
sonal relationships.” This 
Miss Parrish’s method. It 
gest, 


desc r ibes 
may sug 
Too, why in a nowy age a quiet 
career is ignored 

Thy 
nial Bachelor and, a few vears later, 
the bie sales of All Kneeling 
have assured her of successful 
mulx. But after 
striven to start afresh, to probe more 
deeply 


The early acclaim of Peren 
could 

tor 
noy el 


nov el nas 


Such restlessness insures an 


TOWNLEY 


SCOTT 


incapacity to be typed. Her prog 
ress as novelist has wavered, but her 
latest novels are her finest. 
Basically, Miss Parrish’s books are 
about love and one kind of failure or 
another to sustain it. 
trates the 
There ss no 


She orches- 
many 
meaning in 
work inconsistent with her earliest, 
but there is a basic shift in method 
She has moved from wit to feeling, 
from sauciness to pity. 


theme in ways. 


her latest 


II 

In Loads of Love Anne Parrish has 
provided an excellent text for her 
satirical novels. Edward, examining 
K atherine’s water-colors, says 
to her: “Is this the way you see us? 
You terrify me. They're funny as 
the devil, but they're cruel as the 
devil, too. And the tender, flower 
like colour makes them more deadly.”’ 

As description of the Parrish satire, 
this is perfect. 

None of her novels strikes one as 
autobiography, and as an artist Miss 
Parrish has never exactly repeated; 
but there are recurrences of char- 
acter types and contrasts of social 
strata which resound with intimate 
personal knowledge; and the implied 
judgments, consequently, are similar 

Thus several novels feature an 
artistically inclined girl, mildly tal- 
ented and more or less sympatheti- 
cally presented 


new 


She is penniless but 
well-connected. She has wealthy 
aunts ofr uncles, or a well-to-do 
grandmother. The females among 
e} 


these elders are dominant dowagers 
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—half amusing, half insufferable,— 
and the males are kindly old geldings. 
In other words, the girl is an outcast 
of the bourgeois; and it is from her 
vantage that Miss Parrish looks hap- 
pily upon Bohemia, with a critical 
respect upon the quality, but with 
venomous eye on the nouveau—and 
especially the complacent, silly, pre- 
tentious. Her descriptions of decor 
are as exact as Sinclair Lewis’, but 
more malicious. Her assassinations 
of foolish women are comparable to 
John P. Marquand’s of stuffed shirt- 
ed scions, but more 
whole-hearted. 

As a matter of fact, the foolish 
woman persists through all Miss Par- 
rish’s books. We find her, with far 
graver implications of her selfishness, 
in Poor Child; and she appears brief - 
ly, but scatter-brained as ever, as 
Southern Ladies in the most recent 
novel, A Clouded Star. 

In the early novels there also re- 
curs an effeminate young man, such 
as Bernard in Semi-Attached; or at 
least a mother-dominated, such as 
Edward in Loads of Love. Clifford 
Hunter, The Methodist Faun, is an 
astonishing development from these. 

Another offshoot is the sound, 
clean young American, equally de- 
voted to Mother but conventional 
and dull. J. Hartley Harrison in 
Tomorrow Morning is a flawless 


vicious and 


“Christer” who comes on stage and 


talks his own devastation. And the 
fiance in A Pocketful of Poses is a 
similar though less richly realized 
type. Until Miss Parrish came to 
mid-career with Golden Wedding, 
the only male characters who are 
complexly or interestingly conceived 
are those not average-male. Young 
or old, the women are the ruling 


class. 

The pattern which I have been in 
dicating is already formed in A 
Pocketful of Poses, her first novel: 
artist father; salty, well-off grand- 
mother; possessive, foolish American 
Mom. But the central concern is 
the incorrigible posing of the girl, 
deluding and self-deluding; and here 
begins the lancing of vanity which 
Miss Parrish came wholly to concen 
trate upon in All Kneeling. 

The whole milieu of All Kneeling 
is vanity fair, and Christabel merely 
the queen of it. Except in the eyes 
of wise old Uncle Johnnie, Christabel 
is upborne in her idiocies by the stu 
pidity of everyone else. Probably the 
spectacular popularity of this novel 
is due to its concentration. Yet there 
is the general foolishness and pathos; 
people are always getting lemon in 
their tea when they ask for cream 
or vice versa: whether an intended 
symbol or not, it is a good one; for 
Miss Parrish says, and keeps saying, 
that people are so self centered they 
are incapable of love 
really look or listen. And everyone 
pours everyone the Wrong tea at a 
perpetual Mad Hatter’s party. 

The touch in All Kneeling is as 
sured almost to slickness. It is her 
fifth novel. By then she had come a 
long way from A Pocketful of Poses. 
Nonetheless that first book imme- 
diately established the direction her 
work would take and the social levels 
on which it would most knowingly 
operate. Her expertly merciless 
humor is at once revealed, and the 
more “serious” scenes—passages of 
l’amour-—are unskillful enough to 
measure her later growth. 

Evidence is plentiful that Miss 
Parrish’s danger was a disposition to 


they don’t 


54 rH 


pause for Beautiful Prose. In Semi 
Attached a girl fallen in love 
“seemed to glow, as if she had walked 
among the stars and come back to 
earth, with 
dust.” 

Somewhere Parrish has di 
that brother, Dillwyn 
Parrish, was accustomed to warn her 
over her typewriter: “Don't be too 
damned beautiful!” 


just 


shining their golden 


Miss 


\ ulged her 


Her novels are 
a progression in the value of under 
statement all along the line—descrip 
tion, characterization, dialogue 

until in such a masterpiece as Poor 
Child we get work of and 


beauty. Her excellence occurs when 


power 
idea is fixed im exact imagery. Pray 
for a sustained 
triumph of this method, but by the 
time of The Perennial Bachelor she 
was hitting upon it: 

“W hile we stall feel that we are 
just entering the sea we look back, 
ind how far we have come! How far 
away are the seashells and sandcastles 
of childhood. We can see them, but 
we can't go back to them. No mat 
ter how tired or frightened we are, 
we have to swim out to sea.” 

lust before and after The Peren 
nial Bachelor, Miss Parrish published 
marriage. In Sem 
Affached, as a matter of fact, it is a 
“trial marriage” 


Tomorrow iw a 


‘wo novels of 
» but that in Tomor 
rou Morning is similar to it, passion 
ate but muddled. Semi-Attached is 
marred by an unconvincing happy 
ending and Tomorrow Mornine by 
the author's seeming indifference to 
the entire cast. Each of these thinner 
novels, all the same, ties to the cen- 
tral thread in Miss Parrish’s work. In 
Semi-Altac hy d she quotes Blake over 
her at-last-to-be-legal pair: “Mercy, 
pity and peace Are the world’s re 
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lease.”” In Morning she 
argues that life itself had saved Kate 
from pursuit of her small painting 
talent, had “not taken away her illu 
sion”; Kate’s own life is in a sense 
postponed while, if not altogether 
unselfishly, she lives others’ lives; and 
the suggestion here is that grief and 
disappointment keep people really 
alive as complacencies never can. 
Kate is a sacrificial mother. Maggie 
in The Perennial Bachelor is a large 
scale portrait with similar but finer 
implications. Victor, the bachelor of 
the piece, was spoiled from child 
hood on. 


Tomorrou 


As he had prevented hi 
widowed mother’s second marriag: 
“couldn't” 
leave him to fend for himself. Mag 
quiet, “unre 
markable’’ woman. Dying of cancer, 


so in time, too, Maggie 


Rie I a Courageous, 


she climbs out of bed to make it up 


fresh and to tidy the room before the 
trained Though the 
object of Maggie’s love in life wa 
unworthy, Maggie had really 
and so had really lived. 

It is a rich novel, massed solidly 
in its descriptions of food, clothing, 


nurse arrives. 


lov ed 


Victorian 
decor monumentally established and 
then whittled 
fortune 


furniture, flowers its 


slowly with 


awa\ 
and shifting 


But Victor is seen much less 


diminishing 
times. 
frequently, clearly, or deeply than 
his sisters. He is their creation. And 
since we know he is not as they 
him (like Robinson’s Lancelot “in a 
mist of gold’’) or as he sees himself 
(as a gay blade even in his 60's), we 
have a protagonist who rarely holds 
the center of the stage. Like Christa 
bel of All Kneeling, Victor is a study 
Miss Parrish had 
not at this point learned to write a 
life-sized male character. 


in selfishness; but 
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At the very end when a new gen 
eration is bored by Victor and snubs 
him, he attains his greatest reality; 
for then he is most pathetic. And 
Anne Parrish is an unerring mustress 
of pathos;—see old Uncle John’s dis- 
regarded Christmas greens in Poor 
Child; “mad” Frances Raymond sent 
rudely round to the back door with 
her gifts in Golden Wedding; or, in 
The Methodist Faun, Mr. Hunter's 
memory of the day little Clifford ran 
weeping toward the blossoming 
cherry tree and then, trying to stand 
legs apart like his father, looked up 
at his father and smiled. 

Victor and Christabel are similar 
ly begotten, and with them belongs 
Lisa North of Mr. Desponde ncy’'s 
Daughter; she is an older Christabel 
and her works of family devastation 
are blindly narrated by herself in a 
“kind lady” role. It is subtle, Freu 
dian, and except in the plotting of 
denouement successful. 

The counterpart of all these fig 
ures is Bessie, the lumpish girl who 
overwhelms Loads of Love. Bessie 1s 
crude, nouveau, vain, garish, unat 
tractive, interfering, and somehow 
powerful. She is good-hearted. She 
means well. She rarely gets the point 
Nor does she, man-crazy, get a man. 
In her 
bumbling, haphazard way, she is et 
And 


she, alone distinguishing that partic 


Others she saves; or tries to. 


fective. She is, in short, love. 


ular novel, is one of the most engag 
ing cl 
ated 


her. 


varacters Miss Parrish ever cre 
or allowed to run away with 

ire assured and reassured of 
where Miss Parrish stands, and in no 
book more sharply than The Meth- 
odist Faun. The Evie 
Clifford gets involved ts a sexy, easy- 


Ww ith Ww hom 


going little lay. But Evie finds Clif- 
ford glamorous, she loves him, and 
her standards are far 
therefore far decenter—than those 
of his wife Martha. Martha, selfish, 
grasping, cold, possessive, righteous 
masochist that she is, is instantane 
ously summed up in her discovery 
among Clifford's things of his photo- 
graph of Evie nude: Martha is 
shocked, then angered, then jealous 

and then “she had never felt so 
important.” 


kinder—and 


Clifford, as I have said, is an ex- 
tension of the xsthetically 
misunderstood 


inclined, 
youth in a small 
town. Here is the moth desiring the 
star, to the bewilderment of the 
bourgeois around him, but now Miss 
Parrish solidifies the character and 
raises it alvove the sissy level. And he 
takes the novelist out of gardens to 
nature itself and to some of her love 
liest writing. 


Clifford is a Thoreau type. Inept 


and errant in his town, twice-con 
founded in his attempt at an artist's 
life in New York, in the woods and 
helds which he knows intimately he 
is real and splendid 
but an 


A naive painter 
instinctively Re od photog 
rapher, Clifford struggles to be the 
artist his father never quite became. 
His father knows this and has made 
the transfer of his ambitions, as fath 
ers frequently do. At first Mr. Hun 
ter appears only to be a kindly, dis 
embodied smile; he becomes real as 
his terrible, prideful pathos emerges 
during Clifford's illness and death. 
All around Clifford’s tragic story 
the little American 
All of it differs from Clifford 
and it has its cruel differences within 
itself. “The queen of the Methodists 
calling on the queen of the Episco 


is assembled 
town 


$6 THI 


pahans, Cathleen thought and 
Aunt Edith us showing Mrs. Hunter 
just the polite the 
Queen of England might show the 
(ueen of the ¢ annibal Islands.”’ 

But Miss Parrish castigates more 
than snobbery. In most of 


law 


condescension 


these 
hard- 
working people there is no forgive 


church-going, abiding, 
[hey are intolerant and mean 
very of Christianity” 
petty Vanity and 
jealousy, with envy and dislike. In 
Clifford a love of the 
world at last becomes transcendent, 
metaphysical, and joins his life and 
hus death 

The Methodist Faun completes 
with special brilliance all that Anne 
Parrish was out to say in her first 
seven or eight novels. 


ness. 
Theiu 


are flawed 


“acts 
with 


passionate 


Its sure con 
ception, firm characterization, beau 
ty of are all her best until 
the dec ided gravity of her later books 


writing, 


established a deeper tone, 
In the interim there were novels 
of transition, larger-scaled 


Golden Wedding 


vs.-bourgeois in 


stories. 
restates the artist 
the character of 
Laura, but it is chiefly interesting for 
the dominance of Dan, the 


ind tor its use of economic 


a male 
tycoon 
background trom Victorian era to 
New Deal; it is the closest Muss Par 
ish comes to the historical 
until A Clouded Star 

In Sea Level 


though, 


novel 


the Vanities grow tire 
amidst an 


MITTIC 


lation, 


over-popu 
such entertaining 
Hetty 
Mrs er, the has 
Nim 
called 


there ire 
Green type, 
been IC tress, 

and a Babbitt 
setting ww a world 
but 


negations Miss Par I ish 


me death: trom 


d tow urd positive state 
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ment of profounder strength. 


il 

Again for text I turn to a descrip 
tion of painting, this time in Mr. 
Despondency’s Daughter. “Basil 
painted almost life-sized seascapes, 
and urged Francis to follow his ex 
ample. But Francis, admiring Basil's 
empty pomposities, humble about 
his own work, yet was smilingly 
stubborn, and would paint one pop 
py, so packed with revelation that to 
look at it, to see part of what he had 
seen, was almost agonizing.” 

Now Miss Parrish continues to 
deal with mercy, pity, forgiveness 
with love—and the large or little hu 
man ways of failing these. But with 
what difference she wears her rue. 
Satire remains only for minor effects, 
almost burned away in a broken 
hearted passion the more effective 
for its perfect control. For now her 
technical skills have come to fulfill- 
ment. The lyric passages of flowers 
and the sea in Pray for a Tomorrou 
are composed with significance and 
proportion. The artistry by which 
A Clouded Star begins among the 
ruins and reminiscences of present 
time is re-emphasized by avoidance 
of flashback and so of clumsiness in 
the main narrative. The opening 
sentences of Poor Child state its en 
tire theme as masterfully as achieved 
music: “Martin thought, suppose | 
have to travel alone? What will be- 
come of me?” Miss Parrish, by ways 
both consistent and surprising, has 
come to her maturity as artist. 

The theme of the three novels is 
the commandment “That ye love one 
another.” 


Two of its expositions are simple 
Martin Doyle’s terrible need 


stories. 
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to be loved is staged in a rich milieu 
familiar from earlier novels. Harriet 
Tubman’s historical leadership of 
escaped: slaves along the Under- 
ground is in its fixed era something 
of a departure; still it is a journey 
through actual time and space as 
Pray for a Tomorrow is an imag- 
inary journey. The latter, a daring 
fantasy, is the keystone book on 
which Miss Parrish’s career turned. 
It is perhaps less a novel than a poem, 
and I can think of nothing quite like 
it in American literature with the 
exception of Mark Twain's “Myste- 
rious Stranger.” 

Pray for a Tomorrow starts cas- 
ually with a Cornwall fisher-boy 
named Andrew. By betrayal he 
causes the death of his new friend, 
an escapee from a German concen- 
tration camp. The drama begins and 
quickly tightens. St. Peter appears. 
He and Andrew travel back through 
history, witnessing examples of man’s 
inhumanity to man, even Christ's 
crucifixion and, finally, Peter’s own. 

The entire story is a dramatic 
presentation of the abstract idea that 
Christ’s betrayal and suffering are 
repeated endlessly so long as man- 
kind indulges in persecution. A large 
theme and a dangerous treatment, 
which Miss Parrish triumphantly 
manages by good writing, touches of 
humor, and suggestive understate- 
ment. There is neither illegitimate 
fantasy nor DeMille extravagance. 
Thus Andrew’s glimpse of Christ 
dragging his cross is all we get. Nor 
is Andrew injected into history; he 
confronts a screen—history is not 
falsified. Andrew is the perfect foil. 
He is quaint-spoken, semi-literate; 
an “innocent” in Cornwall. Much 
shocks and frightens him, but he is 


never surprised. The gradual emer- 
gence—to Andrew—of Peter as St. 
Peter merely interests him. 

Here are bits of one of the crowd 
scenes in the far European past: 

“The hysteria of enjoyment tight- 
ened to silence, sighed into a murmur 
like a rising wind. The dark heads 
turned together. A procession poured 
down the shadowed street, then 


spread in blazing sunlight, flooding 
the square. Acolytes swung heavy 


sily er Censers, incense mixed with the 
smells of hot grease, crushed orange 
peel, and the goatish smell of sweat. 
The princes of the church strode 
past ina hiss of silk ... 

“Then he was staring at a night- 
mare army, all dressed in stiff yellow 
robes daubed with red snakes and 
demons, with yellow miters over 
faces like dirty wax. Some of them, 
their nerves broken by terror, had 
soiled themselves. Some opened 
empty mouths from which the ton- 
gues had been torn. They moved 
like sleepwalkers, following a tor- 
tured Christ on a silver cross. Only 
the children seemed human. They 
looked about with eyes soft as dark 
pansies, steadying with small brown 
hands miters that were too big for 
them, holding up robes that were too 
long 

“Soldiers tied men and women to 
stakes among the fagots, in bunches, 
as indifferently as bunches of jon 
quils were tied, at home on the Is 
lands. A crackle of fire began, no 
louder than rain. Smoke rolled in 
muddy coils, spread to gaunzy blue, 
flames flowed, pale in the sunlight. 
The yellow robes caught. A moan 
of ecstasy burst from the watchers; 
pain, or delight.” 

The real—I am sorry to return to 
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my own prose—the real structure of 
the book is a dream technique. An- 
drew’s adventures fall within one 
day on the structural level of the 
novel; he is back home that night; 
and they encompass a couple of 
thousand years in the narrative. 
Neither Virginia Woolf nor Ford 
Madox Ford more expertly manipu 
lated time dimensions. 

This novel’s tremendous imagina- 
tive arch is sustained by impeccable 
taste in control of a creative wealth. 
I have said so much about it I shall 
scamp A Clouded Star—an anala- 
gous or, if you like, a contrapuntal 
statement; by comparison a “minor” 
note. But Poor Child in many ways 
stands alone. 

Miss Parrish was always good with 
children. In her satirical novels they 
wander in constant and mutual mis 
understanding with the adults; they 
dramatize yet another gulf in hu 
man relationships. Little John, for 
instance, in Semi-Attached: he 1s 
badgered by the adults to give up 
some of his old toys for charity, but 
so impressed is he that he offers up 
his new, expensive lamb and then is 
scolded into weeping for his inappre- 
ciation of his lamb. Unlike adults, 
john had no way of drawing a line 
beyond which generosity is foolish. 

Children, with such open trust, 
make excellent foils for the cruelty 
brought to bear in Poor Child and 
\ Clouded Star. Pathos and tragedy 
are honed on potential goodness: and 
children supply that. Though the 
slow and grand emergence of the 
character of Harriet Tubman, mys- 
terious “Moses” of her captive peo 
ple, is the principal accomplishment 
of A Clouded Star, little Samuel's 
tribulations Rive it intimate mean 


ing. But the drama of Poor Child is 
twelve-year-old Martin's. 

Miss Parrish is no sentimentalist. 
Martin, like all children, is a mixture 
of sweetness and evil. Goodness i: 
potential, and the adversary is the 
adult world. A witness of murder 
and rescued from slums, Martin is 
shoved into a secure world where he 
wants desperately to grasp his secur- 
ity. He knows only that the rich, 
frivolous Mrs. de Rendon may at 
any moment turn him back to the 
state; he is not the suitable boy she 
sought as a companion to her own 
younger son. Martin is capable of 
anything, even the death of Mrs. de 
Rendon’s child, in his frightened 
anxiety to be loved and cherished. 

Martin is so nakedly, helplessly 
vulnerable; so sweet and so foolish; 
so well-meaning and so devious;—he 
iS a Creation of intricate complexity 
in what is yet a seamless, perfectly 
written novel. The possible corrup- 
tion of potential goodness is here 
Miss Parrish’s specific; the chauffeur 


represents its nastiest extreme, the 


old housekeeper represents the in 
sistently repeated solution of mercy 
and pity and forgiveness. 


All the people are lonely. 


Poor 
Child is a 
about the spaces between people ind 
the human attempt, strong or weak 
true or false, to bridge those gaps. 
Miss Parrish still wields her scalpel, 
but quietly. Constance de Rendon, 
even, is seen as pitiable at times; even 
the homosexual chauffeur. Nowhere 
in all her novels has Miss Parrish 
more swiftly and exactly fixed idea 
in image than in that moment when 
Martin last sees the woman who has 
so blindly failed him 

Constance 


novel about loneliness, 


“tried to pull one of 


HOTEL 


the roses to throw to him. But the 
stem was tough, and they left her 
surprised and laughing in a rain of 
dew and petals.” 

Emerson summed it up in a poem: 


The sense of the world is short, 
Long and various the report: 
To lov e and be beloved see 


Pray for a Tomorrow seems writ- 
ten out of a quickened apprehension 
of the grief of living; Poor Child, 
out of accepted knowledge of that 
grief. Dazzling as Pray for a Tomor- 
row is, Poor Child achieves a concen- 
tration of emotional power moving 
and memorable beyond all her books. 
It cries out, as even her lightest sallies 
do by implication, for compassion. 
In these culminating books mankind 
betrays itself at deeper levels than 
vanity, and the significance 
elation 


in rev 
“almost agonizing” iS SO 
much the more profound. 


The line of her work has in its 
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way reflected the line of our times. 
This seems no less true for all its 
intensely personal quality. Insouci- 
ance of the '20’s, bewildering shifts 
of the °30’s, tragic break across life 
of the °40’s—this describes history as 
well as the evolution of tone in Anne 
Parrish’s novels. It may be supposed 
that private experience is reflected 
in these novels. But what one is sure 
of is the consistency within this nov- 
elist’s maturing, whatever its sources. 
Always present is the perceptive 
critic of morals and manners who is 
at first sarcastic and given to laugh 
ter, later bitter and close to tears 
The thirteen books are marked with 
an acute awareness: one that some 
how knew —all the time despite 
the almost surprise of eventual agony 
that this is what it would all come 
to; that therefore what mattered 
was human love, though most often 
failed of and 
achieved. 


however seldom 


Hotel Room 


JOANNE DE LONGCHAMPS 


Here time sits, clock enclosed, faithful to charts 
is we to contracts of a sweeter week. 


Chin walls enclose stale air; this purchased bed, 
bone-lean, age-hammocked, dominates the room. 
(We move as strangers in a doubtful place, 
wool roses underfoot whose scent is dust. ) 


Grime-gilded monster crouching at our backs 
will gargle steam, will serve to keep us warm 

and darkness can obliterate four walls, 

the scabrous bureau and a ravaged chair. 

The arc-light is a friend—our poor man’s moon— 
Ignore, my love, the window’s knowing eye. 


George Crabbe as Realist 


LAWRENCI 


Y HEN we speak of an eight- 
/%/ centh century poet as “real- 
istic,” we are using the term 
in its retrospective and_ historical 
sense. In order to understand it fully, 
we must understand the type of 
writing that immediately preceded 
it. Crabbe modelled his style largely 
upon Alexander Pope, but it is 
Pope’s neo-classical spirit which epi- 
tomizes the eighteenth century. The 
orderliness and precision character- 
izing Pope's couplets passed over into 
the view of life adopted by the Au- 
gustans and their followers. Nature 
was subordinated to man and was 
rearranged to suit formal notions. 
With this attitude Crabbe broke 
completely. His nature is based upon 
observation strengthened by the bo- 
tanical studies he pursued in youth. 
Crabbe clove the eighteenth century 
into two parts, retaining the style 
but dispensing with the artificiality 
of its viewpoint. He thus retained 
the sharp narrative and descriptive 
power of the couplet, bringing it to 
bear upon life as he alone observed 
it. And he was conscious of what 


he did 


On Mincio’s banks, in Caesar’s boun- 
teous reign, 

If Tityrus found the Golden Age 
again, 

Must sleepy bards 
dream prolong, 
Mechanic 
song? 
From Truth and Nature shall we 

widely stray, 


the flattering 


echoes of the Mantuan 


P. SPINGARN 


Where Virgil, not where Fancy, leads 
the way? 


No; cast by Fortune on a frowning 
coast, 

Which neither groves nor happy 
valleys boast; 

Where other cares than 
Muse relates, 

And other shepherds dwell 
other mates; 

By such examples taught, I paint 
the Cot, 

As Truth will paint it, and as Bards 


will not. 


The England that Crabbe wrote 
about was changing rapidly. The 
Agricultural Revolution that preced- 
ed the Industrial Revolution was dis- 
rupting British yeomanry. Farmers 
were being dispossessed by the enclo- 
sure of estates and by large scale de- 
velopment and experiment in hus- 
bandry. Hitherto the vices of hard 
drinking and gambling had mani- 
fested themselves largely in cities 
where they received example and en- 
couragement from the leisure classes 
who derived incomes from rural 
property. But in the last quarter of 
the century these vices spread to 
boroughs, villages, and country 
towns. A new class with involuntary 
leisure was filling the taverns and 
greens of rural England; idleness, 
frustration, and despair turned men 
toward bestial pleasures, and Crabbe 
noted this trend: 


those the 


with 


And hark! the riots of the Green 
begin, 
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That sprang at first from yonder 
noisy inn; 

What time the weekly pay was van- 
ish’d all, 

And the slow hostess scored the 
threat’ning wall; 

What time they ask’d, their friendly 
feast to close, 

A final cup, and that will make them 
foes; 

When blows ensue that break the 
arm of toil, 

And rustic battle ends the boobies’ 
broil. 


The Anglo-Saxon temperament is 
supposedly double-edged, stolid but 
also tending toward excess. Crabbe’s 
Church of England stood for a sane- 
ness in religion opposed to the emo- 
tionalism of the Methodists. Speak- 
ing of two parties among the Meth- 
odists, Crabbe says in his preface to 
The Borough: 


But while I am making use of this di- 
vision, I must entreat that I may not be 
considered as one who takes upon him to 
censure the religious opinions of any society 
or individual: the reader will find that the 
spirit of the enthusiast, and not his opinions, 
his manners, and not his creed, have engaged 
my attention. I have nothing to observe of 
the Calvinist and Arminian, considered as 
such; but my remarks are pointed at the 
enthusiast and the bigot, at their folly and 
their craft. 


Religion is a frequent preoccupa- 
tion of discerning men in any age, 
and Crabbe’s discernment, breadth, 
and fairness toward it are easily seen. 
In Letter III of The Borough he at- 
tacks the negative aspect of his own 
church through the mild but inef- 
fectual Vicar. With the Curate he 
indulges in a bit of the personal 
which delights us by its humanity. 


Then from his care, his love, his grief 
he steals, 

And by himself an author's pleasure 
feels; 

Each line detains him; he omits not 
one, 

And all the sorrows of his state are 
gone, 

Alas! ev’n then, in that delicious 
hour, 

He feels his fortune, and laments its 
power. 


Some tradesman’s bill his wandering 
eyes engage, 

Some scrawl for payment, thrust 
"twixt page and page, 

Some bold, loud rapping at his hum 
ble door, 

Some surly message he has heard 
before, 


Awake, alarm, and tell him he is 
poor. 


Using but one medium with an 
almost monotonous competence, 
Crabbe can yet be as diversified as 
the reader wishes. One of the sub- 
jects that elevates him now and then 
above mere faithful observation is 
the sea and its adjacent coast. Born 
on the bleak eastern shore of Eng- 
land, Crabbe returns to it in poetry 
more often than he could in life. 
Describing it, he achieves a distinc- 
tion that a Turner might envy. 


Turn to the watery world!—but 
who to thee 

(A wonder yet unview'd) shall paint 
—the sea? 

Various and vast, sublime in all its 
forms, 

When lull’'d by zephyrs, or when 
roused by storms; 

Its colours changing, when from 
clouds and sun 
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Shades after shades upon the surface 
run; 

Embrown'd and horrid now, and 
now serene, 

In limpid blue, 
green; 

And oft the foggy banks on ocean 
lie, 

Lift the fair sail, and cheat th’ expe- 
rienced eye. 


and 


evanescent 


Unlike Wordsworth, his junior by 
sixteen years, Crabbe did not studi- 
ously avoid the city. After failing as 
a doctor in Aldborough, he had gone 
to London to try his fortunes as a 
literary man, yet he never set the 
city against the country. Instead, he 
felc that the country combined 
enough urban features to make it 
representative. 


Cities and towns, the various haunts 
of men, 

Require the pencil; they defy the 

on. 

Could he, who sang so well the Gre- 
cian fleet, 

So well have sung of alley, lane, or 
street? 
Can measured lines 
buildings show, 
The Town-Hall Turning, or the 
Prospect Row? 

Can I the seats of wealth and want 
explore, 

And lengthen out my lays from door 
to door? 


these various 


However, he did suspect that cities 
required a different type of poetry 
than his own. Had he been a John 
Gay who in Trivia portrayed a teem- 
ing, vital London, he might have 
garnered interesting but ephemeral 
metropolitan portraits. Had he been 
a Wordsworth, tinged with both mis- 


anthropy and nature mysticism, he 
could have anticipated Lyrical Bal- 
lads by twenty years. As it was, he 
struck a mean between city and vil- 
lage in his pictures of Aldborough. 


Thus shall you something of our 
BOROUGH know, 

Far as a verse, with Fancy’s aid, can 
show; 

Of sea or river, of a quay or street, 

The best descriptions must be in- 
complete; 

But when a happier theme succeeds, 
and when 

Men are our subjects, and the deeds 
of men; 

Then may we find the Muse in hap 
pier style, 

And we may sometimes sigh and 
sometimes smile. 


But Crabbe does not immediately 
proceed to the human problems 
marking his later tales in verse. In 
The Borough, published twenty-five 
years after The Village, he runs 
through the professions and institu- 
tions of English life with a critical 
eye, treating certain broad areas of 
life but avoiding the narrative and 
the character study. In Letter VI he 
deals with lawyers, contrasting the 
worthy Archer with the scoundrelly 
Swallow. In Crabbe’s day British law 
was full of archaic tags that delayed 
and victimized the layman. Never- 
theless, honest Archer did not take 
advantage of them, and Crabbe ob 
serves: 


Yet, I repeat, there are, who nobly 
strive 

To keep the sense of moral worth 
alive: 

Men who would starve, ere meanly 
deign to live 
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On what deception and chican’ry 
give; 

And these at length succeed; they 
have their strife, 

Their apprehensions, stops, and rubs 
in life; 

But honour, application, care, and 
skill, 

Shall bend opposing fortune to their 
will. 


All through his poetry Crabbe is 
concerned with the problem of the 
world’s seeming indifference to the 
man of worth and talent, this con- 
cern undoubtedly arising from his 
own struggles to live by the pen 


The great good man, for noblest 
cause, displays 

What many labours taught, and 
many days; 

These sound instruction from expe- 
rience give, 


The others show us how they mean 
to live; 

That they have genius, and they hope 
mankind 

Will to its efforts be no longer blind. 


This concern marks a deeper real- 
ism than that of the mere reporter, 
since it stems from the author’s ex- 
perience. Crabbe never seems to suf- 
fer from the sick egotism that often 
marks the literary aspirant. By re- 
maining objective, he gained immeas- 
urably both as man and as artist, 
extending his scope to aspects of life 
other than those with which he was 
directly familiar. Speaking of trades 
in Letter VIII (The Borough), he 
says: 

Still, common minds with us, in 
common trade, 
Have gain’d more wealth than ever 


student made; 

And yet a merchant, when he gives 
his son 

His college-learning, thinks his duty 
done; 

A way to wealth he leaves his boy 
to find, 

Just when he’s made for the discov- 


ery blind. 


Crabbe’s social consciousness lies 
close to that of our own time, except 
that he was incapable of linking the 
effects he observed to their underly- 
ing causes. Lacking complete social 
insight, he never rises above aware- 
ness, but his awareness is of a high 
order. Crabbe also possesses the qual- 
ity of humor, and humor tends to 
rub off the raw edges of social con- 
flict. What could be more modern 
than his picture of married card 
partners in Letter X of The Borough, 
“Clubs and Social Meetings”’? 


“There, there’s your 
while I have life, 
I'll never more sit down with man 
and wife; 

They snap and snarl indeed, but in 
the heat 

Of all their spleen, their understand 
ings meet; 

They are Freemasons, and have many 
a sign, 
That we, 
divine; 
May it be told, do ye divide th’ 

amount, 
Or goes it all to family account?” 


money; but 


poor devils! never can 


Towards the end of The Borough 
Crabbe does use character and nar- 
rative, but he is not so successful in 
these atempts as Wordsworth was in 
Michael. The story of Abel Keene is 
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that of a simple-hearted man lured 
into ridiculous vice by more sophis- 
ticated friends. The story of Peter 
Grimes shows Peter going mad 
through excess of sadism. In his own 
stark manner, Crabbe describes how 
Peter treated his apprentices. 


Pinn’d, beaten, cold, pinch’d, threat- 
en'd, and abused—- 

His efforts punish’d and his food re- 
fused— 

Awake tormented — soon aroused 
from sleep— 

Struck if he wept, and yet compell’d 
to weep: 

The trembling boy dropp’d down 
and strove to pray, 

Received a blow, and trembling 
turn’d away, 

Or sobb’d and hid his piteous fate; 

while he, 

The savage master, grinn’d in horrid 
glee: 

He'd now the power he ever loved 
to show, 

A feeling being subject to his blow. 


There is here the naive and jejune 
quality that Wordsworth matched 
in The Idiot Boy, but Crabbe’s result 
lacks the excuse of that theory by 
which Wordsworth simplified his 
material. While Wordsworth lacked 
Crabbe’s precision in describing na- 
ture, he did have a mystical loftiness 
that he threw over his scenes like a 
mantle. Crabbe, curiously devoid of 
interest in painting and music, lacks 
the romantic’s richness and warmth. 

We also see in Crabbe a conven 
tional moralizing that detracts from 
his realism. He is always preaching 
the negative virtues of patience, 
obedience, and common sense. In 
The Widow's Tale a superior village 
maid scorns a farmer because such 


an alliance means a life of drudgery. 
Although the widow is speaking, we 
detect in her advice some of the per- 
sonal and professional leanings of 
Crabbe the parson. 


“Let not romantic views your bosom 
sway, 

Yield to your duties, and their call 
obey: 

Fly not a youth, frank, honest, and 
sincere; 

Observe his merits, and his passion 
hear! 

"Tis true no hero, but a farmer 
sues— 

Slow in his speech, but worthy in 
his views; 

With him you cannot that affliction 
prove, 

That crends the bosom of the poor 
in love; 

Health, comfort, competence, and 
cheerful days, 

Your friends’ approval, and your 
father’s praise, 

Will crown the deed, and you escape 
their fate 

Who plan so wildly, and are wise too 
late.” 


In “Delay Has Danger” from 
Tales of the Hall Crabbe achieves 
greater psychological acuteness with 
out being ponderous. Where he deals 
with the relationship between the 
sexes, he seasons our poetical fare 
with more than sound advice. Here 
he exposes egotism to a common 
sense transcending the cold rational- 
ism of a Chesterfield or a Dr. John- 
son. He paints vividly two types of 
women, Cecilia the strong minded 
realist and Fanny the clinging vine. 


Cecilia yet was mistress of his mind, 


But oft he wish’d her, like his Fanny, 


GEORGE CRABBI 


kind; 

Her fondness sooth’d him, for the 
man was Vain, 

And he perceived that he could give 
her pain; 

Cecilia liked not to profess her love, 

But Fanny ever was the yielding 
dove; 

Tender and trusting, waiting for the 
word, 

And then prepared to 
bosom’s lord. 


hail her 


So Henry 
Cecilia 


chose Fanny, losing 

through his vanity. Now 

Crabbe dissects the ensuing marriage 

with all the skill of a contemporary 

psychoanalyst. 

Five years had passed, and, what was 
Henry then? 

The most repining of 
men; 


repenting 


With a fond, teasing, anxious wife, 
afraid 

Of all attention to another paid; 

Yet, powerless she her husband to 
amuse 

Lives but t’entreat, implore, resent, 
accuse; 

Jealous and tender, conscious of de 
fects, 

She merits little, and yet much ex- 
pects; 

She looks for love that now she can 
not see, 

And sighs for joy that never more 
can be; 

On his retirements her complaints 
intrude, 

And fond reproof endears his soli 
tude; 

While he her weakness 
kindness) sees, 

And his 
freeze; 


(once her 


affections in her languor 
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Regret, uncheck’d by hope, devours 
his mind, 
He feels unhappy, and he grows 


unkind. 


It is not generally known that 
Crabbe belonged to that small but 
illustrious group of English writers 
who were addicted to drugs. Unfor 
tunately, he did not win notoriety 
on account of his habit. I say “un 
fortunately” because I think that he 
deserves as much notice as Coleridge 
and DeQuincey. But in Sir Eustace 
Grey and The World of Dreams the 
influence of this habit is clearly seen. 
They have a hurried feverishness that 
sometimes 1s and they 
may be dismissed as weak manifesta- 
tions of a habit that, originating in 
physical debility, did not exert much 
influence on Crabbe’s style or point 
of view. Unlike Coleridge, he did 
not use drugs to cushion the impact 
of reality. 

In short, Crabbe remained after 
the restlessness of his early life a con- 
tented parson who viewed life stead 
ily and clearly, using a poetical eg uip- 
ment that, if not brilliant, was faith 
ful and adequate. He dispensed with 
the archaic, formal, and circumlo 
cutory style of Pope while retaining 
the good plain descriptive power of 
the closed couplet. He introduced a 
new 


ridiculous, 


attitude of common sense to- 
ward common things, distilling from 
them an unvarnished and universal 
truthfulness that compels respect. 
Also, perhaps it was he who struck 
the first democratic note in English 
literature after Chaucer. It ts enough 
tribute to ¢ rabbe that I dw ard | itZ- 
Gerald in England and Edwin Ar 
lington Robinson in America num 
bered themselves among his admirers. 


For a Dancer 


WittiAM Rose BENET 


Adagio first, pas seul, entranced, then out of hushing 

They come rushing and curving, thin gold crowns pointed high, 
Weaving and flowing, accelerando blowing them like snowing; 
Ballonné, cabriole, leaping and bounding, twisting awry; 

Then entrechats, then spinning, a folded twirling 

To a blue dusk, divination in dusk it seems. . . 

Afar the uplands of sun where faun and bacchanal run, 

Or the little lonely park where the autumn leaves are whirling, 

Or the deep green with the fire-red figure furling and unfurling .. . 
You are rapt now, you are swaying, a willow with dreams. 


Swiftly I write behind you ogive windows, 

Tall leaded panes, carmine and Persian blue, 
Heliotrope, primrose; and a golden screen 

Intricate where the light pools emerald green. 
Arabesque in the cathedral of my thought, 

You float on air. And shall I choose for you 

The chaste room of the rose, a terrace of fountains, 
Or past the pavillion the snows of improbable mountains, 
Or Koschei's garden with the firebird’s feather 
Among the globéd fruit, all gongs thronging together 
As the wizard stands . . . and you the bird of fire 
Dancing the lulling music first Igor 

Scored for Thamar? Or are you the crowned swan 
Of the evil genius of the lake enchanted? 

No, out of shadowy trees the nocturne takes you 

Into illusion granted 

The poet flying where the airy undine soars 

As the pale figures stream through Chopin's dream . . . 
Yet | would have you seem 

Phantom of thin black poplars under a moon, 

Your face a tinier moon, your pirouette 

On marble tesselations black and white 

With others a fluctering rush to their stations, mazed 
In a curtain of light that turns to a waterfall 
Brimming wide oval pools of waterlilies, 

Lyrical as when beauty like yours is praised, 
Resolving all 


To adoration, while shadows weave thereunder . . . 
And sudden an upflung flight of silver birds 
Even as you ponder with open eyes of wonder. 
What are they? Your breathless words. 


Meanwhile the fiddles, the flutes, the oboes, horns, bassoons, 
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Cellos, with the percussion, all have been streaming 
Parades, cascades, surprises and coruscations, 

Purple exequies, triumphs, coronations, 

Tonal rapids and bright bouquets of tunes 

For wreathing dancers, swirling scarves of dancers, 

For spinning-tops of dancers, with spring and bound 
Flinging up stairs of sound, outleaping storms of sound 
With agonistic questions and acrobatic answers, 

With quickening exultation, wan grieving, desolation, 
Meeting and parting in waves of fluid line, 

In language of all lite’s rhythms, the language of your dreaming, 
Golden willow in the wind. And this is mine. 


Meditation Among Old Books 


IsaABEL WILLIAMS 


These shall be for remembrance: 
Words 

full-throated but not loud, 

words that walk in twos, that crowd 
close as heads of clover 

or steadily flow like a flight of birds 
or the flight of a river. 


My father’s books are here, his name 

on the fly-leaf of each like a fine engraving; 
he died young, a single year 

of mine coincident with his living, 

and since, the never having. 


In the front of the Bible he once set down 
fragments from Browning, Blake, Tennyson, 
words that were cups to the lips of my craving 
in the early fevers of growth and being. 


This leather diary records the birth 

on an April midnight, of twins. The one 
returned to the motherland of earth 
almost on breathing. Of his and my father 
nothing is left, no shadow in sun 

no image in water; 

nothing remains for the seeing but these 
his name and his books 

and the words of his daughter. 
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Elegy Written in a City Bedroom 


Forrest IZARD 


Let it be told: The knell of parting night— 

Loud whines I heard below—that’s Annabel Lee, 
My neighbor's yellow, yowling, feline blight 

On sleep, on a world in darkness, and on me. 


Thus am I stark awake. It only shows. 
Whilst Annabel lives content, so shall not I; 
Nor cherish a trembling hope for sweet repose. 
Full many a cat is born; few ever die. 


A milkman whisthingly plods his bottled way. 

Yet some of the air a moderate stillness holds, 
Save for the Mary, moaning down the Bay, 

The couple across the court, W ith rac king colds, 


rh. empty ashcans poised and aimed and flung, 
Our firefighters’ sirens, screechily screaming, 

And mourntul motets by baritone tugboats sung 
( Miss Lee's asleep by now, I bet, and dreaming 


Far from that madding beast’s ignoble tricks 
I might have slept ull nearly ten A.M 

Sut as it us, bathward I go at six. 
My features sneer at me, and I at them. 


| break my fast the while I scan Page One. 
“Oh, Era of Doom!” and “Oh, humanity’s pain 
These are my thoughts. | reach for another bun, 
And then, still thinking, I say: “Aha! it rains! 


With cogitation aroused, | now bemoan 

The large amounts I've spent on plays reputed 
Good, on novels I often regret | own, 

And inglorious Miltons insufhic ently muted 


I should be sleeping. The Russians misbehave. 
The coffee’s bad. Tomorrow, the rent! I know 

That Scotch is too high, that man is passion’s slave 
My umbrella’s missing. Oh, must all this be so? 
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A Boy Looks 


DAY’S work every now and 
then at his old tailoring shop 
at the borttle-washing 
shop helped out, but his meagre earn- 
ings were not enough for the bare 
household expenses. Nechame had 
to all the expedients that 
mother resorted to, including 
charging at the grocery store and 
the butcher shop. She and Moshe 
thought and thought of ways of 
saving money. David overheard their 
talk, and he carried it with him on 
the street and to school and to bed 
and even in his dreams. His friends’ 
families were, naturally, having the 
same financial difficulties. The win- 
ter and spring of 1909-1910 were 
bitter One of the boys he 
played with one day suggested that 
they pick up some wood at a nearby 
job not steal the 
wood, but pick up the pieces that 
the workmen threw aside for the 
garbage man to pick up. This seemed 
like a very good idea. Three of the 
boys went over, and they shared 
whatever they managed to pick up. 
David brought his share home, to the 
great delight of Nechame and Moshe. 
They were surprised they had not 
thought of it themselves. 

David roamed the neighborhood 
streets and considerably beyond for 
wood, in company with young 
friends. Nearly every day he brought 
some wood for the house, which 
meant a saving in coal, which, in 
turn, meant that there was more 
money available for food and rent. 

“Ah,” said Moshe, “already our 


or 


to resort 
her 


ones. 


construction 


at His Picture 


ANGOFI 


son is a bread-winner. Already he 
makes more money than his father.” 
He referred to the fact that David 
brought in wood nearly every day, 
while sometimes a whole week went 
by and Moshe could find no work 
whatever. 
“Nu, nu,” said Nechame, trying 
comfort her husband, “work 
David isn’t doing. Picking up a little 
wood now and then is only play for 
him.” 

From his friends David learned 
other things. He learned that if one 
went to a railroad freight station 
where coal cars unloaded, one could 
pick up, now and then, a few coals 
that slipped from the car or the 
truck, along the tracks or nearby. 
The first time David brought home 
some coal, thus obtained, his parents 
told him to bring it right back where 
he got it. David protested that ev- 
erybody saw him pick up the coal, 
that other children did the same, and 
that even some grownups picked up 
coal. Still Moshe didn’t touch the 
coal. He asked David to take him 
over to the place where he got the 
coal. There Moshe spoke to someone 
who seemed to have authority, and 
asked him whether it was all right 
for David to pick up stray, loose 
pieces of coal. 

The man, obviously a Christian 
but one who could speak broken 
Yiddish, smiled and said, “Well, 
Mister, I guess it’s all right if your 
boy, and any other boys, picks up a 
coal along the track. No harm done, 
and I guess it will make a little fire 


to 
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in your house. Only tell him he 
mustn't climb up on the freight car 
to get any coal.” 

“I never do that,” said David. 
“Never.” 

“He never does that,”” said Moshe. 

“So I guess it’s all right, Mister,” 
said the man. “Matter of fact I did 
it myself when I was as little as your 
boy there.” 

Moshe was relieved of his worries. 

Once David and his group of 
friends walked for some two hours 
by the Charles River, on Beacon 
Street and Commonwealth Avenue 
and even in the Negro section of 
Boston, along Columbus Avenue, in 
search of wood, but they could find 
nothing. They decided to return 
home and in doing so walked along 
the pond in the Public Gardens. The 
water fascinated them and they sat 
down and talked—about how won- 
derful it would be if they had a big 
boat to sail in, not just during the 
day, but during the night, yes, all 
night: how nice it would be to have 
even a small row-boat just to sail 
around the pond; how nice it would 
be to have an automobile and a 
bicycle and a motorcycle and ice 
cream and peanuts and jelly beans 
and a baseball bat and lots of base 
balls and oh, so many things. 

The other boys walked on, but 
David remained where he was, 
brooding about things he was hardly 
conscious of—memories of his boy- 
hood in Russia, of hills and the cow 
and the rabbi and the synagogue and 
of the trip over to America and his 
constant reading of the Psalms and 
of Ellis Island and of his first sight 
of the elevated railroad in New York 
and of the trip to Boston and meet 
ing his father. And his little breast 


heaved now with elation and now 
with sadness, and he didn’t under- 
stand why he was happy or why he 
was sad. And he brooded and stared 
into the blue-black water that 
seemed so calm, and he saw his re- 
flection and the reflection became a 
strange magic to him and his own 
face surprised him and frightened 
him and made him happy. And he 
saw leaves floating along the pond 
and stray bits of paper and he saw 
their reflections and he wondered 
where these reflections were going 
and where the leaves came from and 
what happened to leaves anyway. 

And he became sad because he 
found no wood today and no coal 
and he was sorry because he knew 
his father and mother would look 
sad, but he remembered that there 
was still considerable wood left 
(stored under the beds and against 
a wall in the kitchen) when he start- 
ed out in the morning, but then, this 
wood had to be replenished, because 
he knew that in three or four days 
all this stored wood would disappear 
in the stove, for wood burned quick- 
ly, more quickly than coal, and there 
was very little coal in the house. Still, 
there would be some wood tomor- 
row or the day after, and for some 
unaccountable reason he felt good 
again, and for a second he wondered 
why he felt good. 

Suddenly he heard a feminine 
voice and he turned around to see 
who it was. A pleasant-faced, soft- 
spoken woman was smiling at him, 
and said, “Are you having a good 
time, little boy?” 

“Yes,” said David, not knowing 
what else to say. 

“I am glad,” she said. For the first 
time David noticed that she was car- 
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rying a camera. “Would you mind,” 
she asked, “if I took your picture? 
You look perfectly adorable sitting 
there and brooding like the little 
philosopher.” 

David didn’t understand every- 
thing she said, and he looked at her, 
puzzled. 

“Nothing to be afraid of,” she 
said. “I only want to take your pic- 
ture.”’ She set her camera, and added, 
“Just look at me, and smile. Yes, 
just like that,” and she clicked her 


camera. “Thank you, thank you 


very much.” 
By then the other boys had come 
over to see what was happening. 


“If you will give me your name 
and address,” said the woman, “I'll 
gladly send a picture to your parents. 
I’m sure they would like to have one 
of you. I only hope it comes out all 
right.” 

David began to give her his name 
and address slowly, but one of the 
other interrupted him and 
quickly gave the woman David's 
full name and address. David was a 
bit embarrassed that his knowledge 
of English was still too meager for 
him to answer the lady as quickly as 
the other boy did, but the woman’s 
smile made him feel as if he really 
had nothing to be ashamed of, espe 
cially when she said, “Oh, David is 
such a lovely name,” and she patted 
him on the head. “Good-bye, David, 
good-bye, and 
off 

David explained to the other boys 
what she had done. “Just took my 
picture.” 

“I wonder why?” asked one of the 
boy S. 

“Don’t know,” said David. 

“Oh, that’s nothing,” said another 


boys 


boys,” she was 


boy. He made light of it completely. 
“Women do that. Another feller 
told me they did it to him.” 

“Did they send his mother the 
picture, like this woman said?” asked 
David. 

“They did,” his friend answered, 
and David was glad. If he brought 
no coal, the thought flashed through 
his mind, at least he would bring a 
picture—or a promise of a picture— 
and he would have something to tell 
his parents. 

The reaction of his parents some- 
what surprised David. Instead of 
being pleased, they seemed dubious. 
“IT wonder why they want your pic- 
ture,” said Moshe to David. 

“It wasn’t they, father,” 
David. “It was a woman. 
alone.” 

“But she, no doubt, represented 
someone,” said Moshe, who still had 
the notion, common among Russian 
immigrants, that picture-taking was 
somehow connected with spying on 


said 


She was 


radical activities or was in some other 
way related to government investi- 
gation of an evil sort. 

David didn’t understand this line 
of reasoning. “She was with no 
body,” he insisted. “She was alone.” 

“Then why did she take your pi 
ture?” asked Nechame, who was be- 
coming as concerned as her husband. 
“A picture costs money.” 

“Yes,”’ said Moshe, “just taking a 
picture—no, no, there’s more to it 
than that. You shouldn't have let 
her. Who knows what this may lead 
to. That’s all we need now, with all 
our troubles, the government invest 
igating us. Nu, all we can do is wait 
and see and pray to God.” 

That night Nechame inquired 
among the neighbors whether any- 


body, any stranger, that is, had ever 
taken a picture of any one of their 
children. To her great relief she 
learned that this was quite common. 
As one of the neighborhood women 
said, “Ah, that’s nothing. Believe 
me, | was worried myself when my 
little Yossel told me a lady had taken 
his picture in the Common or the 
devil knows where. And like he said, 
the lady did send us a copy of the 
picture. Reaily very nice, and I am 
saving it. Nu, so I inquired why she 
took it, and I found out that maga- 
Zines around to take 
pictures of nice little boys to use in 
advertising or just like that in theu 
magazines. I sort of thought I'd find 
out in what magazines and perhaps 
buy one, but after I got the picture 


send women 


I sort of forgot. So, don’t worry. It 
simply means your boy is what they 
call in English cute, that means very 
Trouble there won't be, and 
rest your troubled soul.” 


nice 


David's picture did come in a few 
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days and he felt vindicated. He was 
also pleased, for the picture gave him 
a strange sense of importance. Yes, 
there he was, in all his glory, yes, 
that was he, and that was the pond, 
and he remembered how he turned 
around to hear who was talking to 
him, and then the other boys came 
up. Yes, they didn’t have their pic- 
ture taken. He would ask his mother 
to let him show the picture to the 
boys. And his parents were rather 
proud, too. Their David looked 
rather nice, very nice, in fact. Moshe 
smiled and said, “A strapping fellow, 
our David.” Nechame agreed, but 
added, “I wish I also had pictures of 
the other children.” Moshe didn’t 
answer, for getting pictures in those 
trying times was out of the question. 
And Nechame was sorry she brought 
up the matter, but she excused her 
self by thinking that Moshe would 
understand the running 
through a mother’s mind, and he did 
understand. 


ideas 


My Children 


Tom McAPE: 


Put away your tablets, children, 


It is time to die. 


The mind has had its fill, my children; 


ine must 


never try 


lo fill his head with books, my children, 
W hen its time to die. 


Computations fail, my children, 
When the heart goes dry 


Philosophers will err, my children; 


Prophets sometimes lie. 
When the page goes dim, my children, 
Know its time to die. 


Toni Trotta 


THOMAS GALLAGHER 


HAD been at the tie counter 
trying to choose between a Pais- 
ley and a polka-dot fully ten 
minutes before I realized that Ton: 
Trotta was standing next to me. | 
hadn’t seen her since the war and 
was shocked at how young she looked 
no more than twenty—and at how 
misplaced, even anachronistic, she 
seemed in the whirl of Macy's. She 
kept slipping two pure silk ties be- 
tween her fingers and was, I decided, 
choosing a birthday present for her 
father. I was delighted to see her 
again but, rather than put an end to 
watching her undetected (she had 
begun delicately to crush and then 
to smooth each tie) decided to wait 
until she noticed me. The glass 
counter, reflecting a nearby sweater 
display, tinted her face and hands 
with kindergarten blues and yellows, 
and as I stood smiling down at her I 
began to wonder what she could 
have done with herself during all my 
years in prison. To look at her was 
to be convinced that she had hidden 
herself away somewhere, out of ear- 
shot of even the demon 
radio commentators. 

She cocked her head toward me, 
finally, and broke into a hesitant, 
then almost wild smile. “Jack 
O’Rourke!” she cried, her grape-eyes 
glistening, “and I thought you were 
a floor detective.” 


voices of 


I took her hand and squeezed it, 
and laughed. 

“It’s so good to see you again, 
Toni,” I began, “you don’t know 
how good.” 


.counter. 


How long have you been. . . 

“I was released some time ago.” 

“Why didn’t you get in touch 
Ww ith me?” 

“I was going to,” (how many 
friends had I told that to?) “I want 
ed to... Are you married?” 

“No, are you?” 

I shook my head and laughed, un 
accountably, realizing as I tried to 
control myself that I was still hold 
ing her hand and that I didn’t want 
to let it go. “Have lunch with me,”’ 
Il went on. 

“I'd love to, but help me choose a 
tie first, will you?” 

“For your father?’ 

“You remember that?” 

“Il remember everything.” 

I thought I saw her blush slightly, 
so I started to blush. Finally, she 
turned back to the two ties on the 
“Which do you think is 
the loudest?” 

“The blue. Does he still like them 
that loud?” 

“More than ever.” 

While the salesman was wrapping 
it, | asked her to decide for me be 
tween the Paisley and polka-dot. But 
she took so long and appeared so 
painfully undecided that I bought 
both of them. 


Then we left arm in 
arm and began strolling down Sixth 
Avenue past Saks and Gimbels 
through a confused but always- 
moving networ k ot women shoppers. 
I had met other friends just as acci 
dentally, but none of those other 
times were anyw here near as natural 


as this. I had begun to feel that my 
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friends and | had fallen out of mesh 
somehow, that trivialities were all 
they and I could talk abous, and that 
an allusion to anything serious on my 
part was as shocking and embarrass- 
ing to them as it would have been if 
I had taken out a handkerchief and 
coughed up blood. Not that I had 
said anything serious to Toni; I didn’t 
feel that | Aad wo, that I had to test 
her, that is, the way I had so perverse- 
ly and so cruelly tested the others. 

“How long were you a prisoner?” 
she asked as though completing the 
circuit of my thoughts. She had al- 
ways, | recalled, completed circuits 
with me. 

“Altogether, five years.” 

“I couldn't believe it when they 
told me you were an objector. In 
spite of all our talks.” 

“No one could.” 

We walked a moment in silence, 
and I felt myself getting ready to 
become offensive. But all she said 
was, “Weren't you allowed to receive 
mail?” 

“Yes, but after the first few let- 
ters I asked the censor to send mine 
back.” 

“Why?” 

“I don’t know,” I said, reluctant 
to go into it. “Did you write, by the 
way?” 

“Do you have to ask?” 


As she said it, she squeezed my 
arm, and I felt something like ginger 
ale cool and lively in my stomach. 

“Still like Chinese food?” I finally 
asked. 


“What a memory!” 


We strolled to a Chinese restau- 
rant somewhere in the twenties, | 
forget the street, that was embedded 
in the basement of an office building. 
A gangly headwaiter led us between 


lantern-lit tables to a red booth with 
dipping Chinese scrolls on the panels. 
We could see the legs of people in 
the street but that was all, so after 
choosing entrees we played a game 
in which we speculated on the per- 
sonality of this or that passer-by, 
occasionally tagging one with the 
name of a mutual friend who invari- 
ably suffered from the comparison 
but whom we didn’t particularly like 
anyhow. It wasn’t long before we 
were acting as if we had seen one 
another the day before. | wondered 
again how she had gotten through 
the years without a scratch and asked 
her what she had been doing. 

“I’m still the dean’s secretary.” 

“But don’t the headlines bother 
you even? You look so young!” 

“Take a better look.” 

I held our lantern so that a soft 
spot of light played on her face, 
which I then proceeded with mock 
seriousness to scrutinize. She waited 
patiently, cupping chaliced fingers 
round her chin, her breasts peeping 
over the table like two shy rabbits- 

a broadshouldered girl because every 

thing else was so small: the well- 
shaped head, slender neck, and close 
ears. She had her hair in an upsweep, 
gathered into a pin-cushion bun on 
the crown of her head to look Gre- 
cian. Her mouth was small and well 
curved, her nose delicate, her skin 
tight and smooth. But veins, some- 
thing I had never noticed before, 
showed through under her eyes like 
pink filament and streaked her un 

derarms with pale blue. It had been 
her harplike quality, I recalled, and 
her warbly voice, that had charmed 
mein my freshman vear at ¢ olum 

bia. I had listened to her telling me 
how to get to Schermerhorn Exten- 
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tion like a lumberjack listening toa 
songbird. 

“What's the verdict?” she smiled 
as | swung the lantern back. 

“Guilty of making me feel old 
enough to be your father.” 

Then the waiter served the Wan- 
ton soup, which swayed faintly from 
side to side in the tureen, its leafy 
vegetables assuming strange, subma- 
rine formations. Toni brought my at- 
tention to things that I had ceased to 
notice, like the crispness of the table- 
cloth and design on the plates, and 
when the main course was served, she 
spoke as if she were commenting on 
the arrangement of flow ers. | uckily, 
the chef had garnished her entree with 
Chinese - vegetable leaves, and that 
undoubtedly improved the taste of 
the lobster for her. She had a good 
appetite and finished everything, but 
ate very little at a time, in tidy fork 


fulls, waiting almost demurely for 


the food to reach her mouth. I got 
the feeling that she didn’t want me 
to know what was happening as she 


nibbled. The lobster and she seemed 
to be involved in some esoteric ritual 
that the shrimp and I simply did not 
understand, and that evidently made 
the lobster try much harder to please 
her than the shrimp tried to please 
me. When we left, I was a subdued 
outsider, wondering how I could get 
to be initiated. 

“Where to?” I began. 

“Home.” 

“May I take you?” 

She smiled and nodded. “You can 
even come up and say hello. They'll 
be glad to see you.” 

She lived up near Columbia Uni- 
versity, so we walked to Fifth Ave- 
nue and took a number five bus. | 


hadn't seen her parents for years 


and, as is always the case with me 
when it comes to renewing old ac- 
quaintances, began to get a little 
nervous. 

“Let's walk part of the way,” | 
said as the bus turned onto River 
side Drive. 

“All right.” 

So when we reached 110th Street, 
we got off and crossed over to the 
park, where Toni, to my surprise, 
slipped her hand in mine. We came 
to a turretshaped pavillion and 
turned in, leaning on our elbows 
over the wall. An unsteady breeze 
wrinkled the river, waiting the tane 
of parched coffee from a canning 
factory on the Jersey shore, while 
directly below us, in the grass, a 
“parkie” was raking newspapers and 
bits of wood into a mound to make 
a fire. The dry bite of the coffee, 
the “parkie’s” pigskin hands sliding 
up and down the handle of the rake, 
and the crackle of the paper, had a 
wistful, rockabye effect on me. | 
gazed downstream to where I had 
gone swimming as a boy. The rocks 
had long since been filled in and 
the sooty railroad straddled by the 
speedway, but I knew the spot be 
cause the diving rock had been di 
rectly opposite the “d” in the Ford 
sign on the other side. At first, I re 
called, only a few of us could swim, 
but soon we all floundered out to 
splash and wave at people packing 
the rails of Day Line boats. 

“Let’s go,” Toni said. “I'm get- 
ting cold.” 

A new, self-service elevator had 
replaced the one with the lattice 
gates that I always associated with 
her house, and as Toni pressed the 
fourth-floor button and we ascend- 
ed, it began to symbolize for me the 
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very change in people that I feared. 
Mr. Trotta had evidently just gotten 
home and was in the kitchen with 
his wife, and when Toni, poking her 
head in the doorway, said, “Look 
who I found,” he looked up to see 
who it was and then jumped for- 
ward to grab my hand just as I was 
hoping he would - yust as the 
self-service elevator had led me to 
believe he wouldn't. 

And Mrs. Trotta, who was not an 
Italian and who did not show emo 
tion easily, seemed nevertheless a 
deeply moved as her husband was 
effusive. She kept flicking tears from 
her eyes (I couldn't get over it) and 
smiling too. They both insisted that 
I stay for supper, literally blocking 
my path to the door until | began 
to think that my walking in on them 
might have some significance. Mr. 
Trotta, laughing like a boy at the 
coincidence that they should be hay 
ing my favorite Italian dish on the 
very day that I arrived, grabbed a 
“bottle” of mozzerella from the 
kitchen table and kept swinging it 
back and forth in cow-bell fashion 
and shouting, “LaSagna, Jack. La- 
Sagne!”’ 


I turned to Toni for sup 
port but she just smiled as if pleased 
at the way her parents were carry 


Finally, she turned to her 
father and said, “Mix some whiskey 
and vermouth.” 

He flew to the dining room for the 
liquor, as Ton’, sending me in to join 
him, excused herself to help her 
mother with the dinner. The wines 
and liquor, I noticed, were in the 
same bureau cabinet that they had 
always been in, just as the glasses 
were the same ones that I had drunk 
from years before. We sat in the par- 
lor to sip our drinks and chat, Mr. 


ing on 


Trotta unconsciously pinching and 
zipping his right trouser leg along 
the crease while I drew him out on 
his two favorite subjects: food and 
the stock market. But he couldn't 
talk and sit still too, and as he moved 
about the room, resting his glass on 
one table and then another, I was 
struck by his stagey clothes and in- 
credible tight-rope walk and realized 
again how, in 1910 when he stepped 
from the gangplank in New York, 
he might almost have been some 
world-famous Italian virtuoso, so 
jauntily must he have swung his 
cane and worn his spats and patent 
leather shoes, his English derby and 
black silk cravat. To buy him the 
outfit, his “vestito dal vapore,” the 
family, according to Tomi, had had 
to use the leftover money from his 
grandfather’s funeral, one of the few 
in the town of Catania in which trib- 
utes to the deceased exceeded the cost 
of the coffin. 

He met Toni’s mother, daughter 
of the owner of a boarding house in 
Baltimore where he worked for the 
Martini Rossi Wine Company, the 
first evening after dinner, and six 
months later, before she was seven- 
teen, married her. They made an at- 
tractive, if odd couple, and no doubt 
everything would have worked out 
much differently if they had stayed 
in Maryland where she would have 
had her childhood to bolster her and 
where gradually he would have had 
to adjust himself to southern ways, 
where, even if he could not have ad- 
justed himself, an Italian dandy had 
more place than a staid puritan from 
the north. But soon he was trans- 
ferred to New York, back to Little 
Italy, and instead of becoming an 
American, he remade his wife into 
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an Italian. All their neighbors were 
either from Sicily or southern Italy 
and when they came to visit them 
they spoke only in their native 
tongue. Rather than be left out of 
it entirely, she began studying her 
husband's pocket dictionary, “A 
Dictionary for Italian Tourists in 
America”; and it was no longer 
southern fried she served her guests, 
but chicken cacciatore. She was still 
in her own country, but an ocean 
now separated her from her Mary- 
land childhood. 

Into this environment Toni was 
born, a black-eyed little bird with 
scrawny legs. On the phonograph 
she heard only the best music; and 
flowers, adorning even the labels of 
tomato-paste cans, became as much 
a part of her life as wine. Surround- 
ed by furnishings which her father 
had chosen with European meticu- 


losity, she learned to respect and to 
care for ornaments, to love hand- 
painted vases, crystal wine glasses, 


and delicately carved silverware. 
During the day her mother told her 
stories of the South, of hay rides and 
taffy-pulling parties and of Sunday 
dinners and snow-white marriages, 
so that she was exposed only to what 
had behind it tradition and the mel- 
lowness of time. She became the ana- 
chronism that I thought she was that 
afternoon in Macy’s, loving movies 
like “The Scarlet Pimpernel” and 
“Little Women”, movies in which 
the female characters reflected her 
own pliant temperament. 

“What about Toni, Mr. Trotta,” 
I began, “what does she do to stay so 
young?” 

He had mixed a second drink, and 
then a third, and we had warmed up 


to one another. He liked talking 
about Toni and told me all about 
her, things that I knew and that he 
knew I knew, and just when | 
thought he was going to swing off 
into politics, he put his finger to his 
lips and beckoned me to follow him 
into her room. He listened first to 
make sure she wasn’t coming and 
then very quickly took a shoebox 
full of letters from her drawer. He 
picked one out and pointed to the 
name, my name, on the envelope. 
Then he picked out another, and an- 
other, and it suddenly dawned on me 
that the whole box of them (there 
must have been three hundred) were 
addressed to me. Mr. Trotta kept 
whispering, “I mean, Jack,” which 
I knew meant, “Really, Jack, she 
wrote them all to you,” until finally 
I was able to swallow the lump in 
my throat long enough to say, “Even 
when they kept coming back?” 

“Yes! All the time writes 
anyway.” 

“Listen, Mr. Trotta,” I began, 
afraid tears were welling in my eyes, 
“ask her to come to the parlor for 
a drink. And then you leave.” 

He nodded and put the letters 
away, and when Toni came from the 
kitchen, I was sitting on the couch. 

“What is it, Jack?” 

“Sit down.” I took her hand and 
squeezed it, and began carefully to 
read the Braille of ramified bones 
that led to her fingers. ““Toni—I—” 

She suddenly knew I knew, and 
the honest fragile shield which was 
her temperament, after five long 
years, broke down. She sobbed, and 
so did I, and above our sobbing | 
could hear her parents 
the kitchen. 


she 


crying in 


ae 


All of a Summer's Day 


DANIEL CURLEY 


l WAS warm, quiet, and still on 

the water. The sun stood clear- 

ly still yust above the trees. The 
boat, although not anchored, hung 
softly over its unwavering image. 
Everything was suspended and with- 
drawn and asleep in a way I have not 
known since that time, the summer 
of my tenth year. 

I heard a small hiss as another of 
my father’s cigarettes hit the water, 
but I did not turn to watch the little 
pillar of steam rise amid the flotilla 
of soggy decomposing butts off the 
starboard bow. Neither did I look 
at the mutilated body of the big 
perch floating a little way astern. | 
looked only at the glazed water with 
my float hanging balloon-like among 
the trees and my own face staring 
back at me, striped by the stalks of 
river weeds. 

I reached out to touch my face, 
my own familiar face peering 
through the weeds, but as my touch 
approached, it changed and twisted 
and was no longer my own but old 
and ageless, timeworn and timeless, 
changed and always changing, as if 
one flipped with incredible speed 
through an album of pictures of one 
person, the pictures identical in pose 
but taken at intervals from birth to 
incredibly aged death (and even be- 
yond) and in the album arranged in 
no particular order, but changing, 
changing, birth and death and resur- 
rection endlessly and meaninglessly 
and nowhere my own familiar face 
hiding among the rushes. 

We had been fishing a long time 


when I caught the big perch. I was 
sitting there drowsing and _half- 
watching my father endlessly cast- 
ing upon the waters. My father stood 
braced in the boat whipping his rod 
about him and dropping the plug all 
around the little inlet in which we 
hovered. The plug plopped beside 
the lily pads and was reeled back in. 
Beside the fallen tree and was reeled 
back in. Beside the rock. Beside the 
snag. Beside a lazy splash in the mid 
dle of the inlet. 

“Look at your float,” my father 
said. 

I looked just in time to see my 
float firmly plucked beneath the sur 
face. I tensed myself but had no 
time to give a jerk on the line. The 
fish gave the jerk and set the hook 
and caught himself. I had only to 
pull the fish in on the strong twine 
and the sturdy bamboo pole. 

“You were lucky,” my father said. 
“If he had been a little bigger he 
would have caught you.” 

“Yes, sir,” I said, knowing I had 
been caught asleep, an unforgivable 
sin for a fisherman. 

“Just about the biggest red perch 
I ever saw,” my father said, laying 
the now passive fish across his palm. 
“Must go twelve inches.” 

“Maybe fifteen inches,” I said. 

“Maybe,” my father said. 

I watched my father string the 
fish on a gill line and lower it into 
the water. It lay quietly gasping be- 
side the boat. “Never mind admir- 
ing that one,” my father said. “You 
can't claim any credit for it anyway. 
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It did everything but jump into the 
boat. Get baited up and let’s see if 
you can really catch a fish.” 

“Yes, sir,” I said and threaded a 
fresh worm on my hook. 

And we hung on the water through 
the warm summer afternoon. My 
father dropped the plug all around 
the little inlet: near the lily pads, 
near the fallen tree, near the rock, 
near the snag. And nothing hap- 
pened. My father began looking out 
of the inlet as if trying to think of 
another likely spot. “There should 
be fish here,” my father said. “I 
know there are fish here.” 1 watched 
my father go from pads to tree to 
rock to snag again. 

I watched the grim set of my 
father’s face, and I knew that the 
fishing trip was not working out too 
well. I managed to draw very little 
consolation from the usually consol- 
ing fact that I had caught more fish 
than my father. 

I stared again into the water but 
the ripples of the plug returning to 
the boat shattered my reflection, and 
the pieces of my face danced among 
the rushes. “There are fish here,” my 
father said. “That fish of yours 
wasn’t alone, you can just bet. We've 
seen them jump but they just won’t 
bite for any bait I’ve got. I tell you 
what. If you let me use the belly off 
your perch, I'll try again and see if 
I can raise the granddaddy of all 
pickerel.” 

We both looked at the perce h lying 
just under the surface of the water. 
It was not an unusual thing my 
father had asked. He always cut the 
belly off old roaches and shiners and 
sometimes even little perches. But 
today it was different. We had only 
the one fish to show for our day’s 
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fishing, and that one fish was perhaps 
the granddaddy of all perches, and 
I had beaten my father 
nothing. 

“Well, what do you say?” my 
father said. 

“Sure, I guess so,”’ I said. | watched 
my father deftly slice the belly off 
the perch and trim it to a more or 
less fishlike shape with the two little 
belly fins on it. I saw my father toss 
the mutilated perch into the water 
where it floated just a little way off. 
“It’s no good now,” my father said. 

I watched my father cast from 
pads to tree to rock to snag, and I 
watched the belly come swimming 
palely back to the boat, squirming 
through the water. Pads, tree, rock, 
snag. Again. Again. Cigarette after 
cigarette dropped hissing into the 
water. 

So it was warm, quiet, and still 
on the water until the stood 


one to 


sun 


clearly just above the trees and just 
beneath the softly hanging boat. | 
did not watch my father and I did 


look at the mutilated fish. | 
knew my father was standing with 
his back turned to me and the fish 
I knew my father was casting far- 
ther and farther out toward the en- 
trance of the inlet. I heard my father 
grunt under his breath, and turning 
I saw my father rest his rod over the 
side of the boat and sit down. “We 
better start back,” my father said. 
“We'll free the line from the bush 
as we go. You reel up the line while 
I row toward the bush.” 

My father began to row and I 
began to reel. I reeled as carefully 
as I could because I knew my father 
was mad about catching the bush 
and might yell at me. But even 
though I piled all the line up on one 


not 


ee OO 
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side of the reel, my father didn’t 
say anything. 

When we got near the bush my 
father took the rod and quickly 
flipped the bait into the water and 
passed the rod back. I started to reel 
in the remaining line. “Let it trail 
behind,” my father said roughly. 
“Let out more line.” 

I carefully let out a little more 
line and clutched the rod. This was 
the first tume I had ever used my 
father's rod. I looked anxiously to- 
ward my father for an indication 
that | was doing right. “For God's 
sake, turn around and watch the 
line,” my father shouted. 

My father rowed back toward the 
pier and the refreshment stand, but 
not across the middle of the lake. 
He rowed along the edges following 
every indentation of the shore and 
rowing very slowly. 

Although we moved very slowly, 
I knew that we were progressing in- 
evitably toward the pier. The little 
whirlpools made by the oars swirled 
astern and dissolved. As the oar left 
the water the whirlpool was like 
thick clear glass, a little blue, and 
swirling very rapidly deep in the 
water, but as it fell back it swirled 
less rapidly and less deeply and at 
last it was only a small mild spot on 
the surface beside the gentle wake. 
Two or three such spots could be 
seen at a time, the most distant con- 
stantly disappearing and being re- 
placed and disappearing and being 
replaced, always the same by the boat 
on the markerless water, but always 
different beside the implacable shore. 

I stared at the spot where I thought 
the bait was, way back beyond the 
farthest mark of the oar. I imagined 
a pickerel, the granddaddy of all 


pickerel, sniffing the bait. I set my- 
self for the strike and clutched the 
rod, but no strike came. I lapsed 
again into lethargy. 

The strokes of the oars seemed to 
be slower and slower. The oars 
dripped and the boat gurgled softly 
as it slipped through the water, but 
otherwise there was no sound as the 
whirlpools slid relentlessly astern. | 
did not dare to look around to sce 
how close we were to the pier. | 
lifted the tip of the rod and lowered 
it several times, inciting a hypothet 
cal fish to strike by making the bait 
seem to speed from its very jaws. 
But no fish struck. 

At last we were approaching the 
pier. I could hear the voices of men 
coming over the water. The boat 
slowly passed our car parked beside 
the lake with several others. I heard 
someone call, “Any luck?” But my 
father didn’t answer. I clutched the 
rod, my father’s rod, before the men 
on the pier and watched the line 
intently. 

Even so the strike almost jerked 
the rod from my hands because I had 
no real hope of a strike. The reel 
hummed. “Set the drag,” my father 
shouted and, knowing I didn’t know 
what the drag was, reached over my 
shoulder and touched the reel. I held 
the rod toward my father. “I have 
to take care of the boat,” my father 
said. “You'll have to land him.”’ The 
clicking had almost stopped. “Reel 
in,” my father shouted. “Faster.” 
The line felt slack. I thought I had 
lost the fish. “Faster,” my father 
said tensely. 

I reeled as fast as I could, sick to 
my stomach for fear I had lost the 
fish. My father would be sure then 
that I was no fisherman. The thought 
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of fturther censure brought tears 
to my eyes. I reeled as fast as I 
could. 


Suddenly the handle of the reel 
was jerked from my fingers. “Let 
him go,” my father said. I heard the 
clicking of the reel and felt the vio- 
lent life of the pole, but through my 
dimmed eyes I could see nothing. 

The clicking slowed. “Reel,” my 
father said. I reeled the fish in and 
let him out and in and out, closer 
and closer, feeling more and more 


the sense of mastery and more and 


more the realization that I must not 
make a mistake now. 

I made no mistake as I watched 
through my cleared eyes the swirling 
of the water and the dim form of 
the fish. One last time I reeled in and 
my father made a swoop with the 
net and the fish was in the boat. 

The men on the pier shouted when 
the fish came in. Someone blew a 
horn. My father slapped me on the 
back. And on the pier my father 
shared a bottle with the other men, 
but I had a coke all for myself. 


Request for Dawn 


JANE MorRISON 


Record the sey ered tone: 
Construct the fragile bone. 


Bestow strange colors from 
The old terrestrial hum. 


Reprove the changeful skies, 
Widen the span of eyes. 


Forget the nebulous fault; 
Admire the winging vault. 


Then flame anew; remember 


The source of ash and ember. 


Arise from clouds’ detention, 
Circling circumvention. 


Restore a harmony 


For day’s necessity. 
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Two Stories 


BARBARA Howes 


The J emple 


AD the “budget” of her life, 
as she had often explained 
laughingly to friends at the 

office, allowed for it, and she had 
married, she would most certainly 
have been a Lucy Stoner. Now, put- 
ting her name to the deed of sale for 
the cottage, her signature seemed as 
if engraved upon the paper, firm 
letters from a blunt pen; a firm- 
sounding name, Emily Blake, too; no 
nonsense about it. 

Occasionally, in earlier years, she 
had imagined herself married to a 
man who would burn as she did for 
the good causes of the world. She 
could rely on him; he could rely on 
her; like twin Herculean pillars they 
would between them hold up the 
edifice of the “work” which was, at 
times, so very unsteady. But she 
would never—and Lucian would not 
have wished it—have changed her 
name to his and become “Mrs. Mac- 
donald.” 

Now as she read carefully through 
the deed again, where she, as party 
of the second part, came into posses- 
sion of the Howland Cottage, with 
such appurtenances and installations 
as therein were, for a moment the 
old dream came back to her. He had 
never been more than a ghostly fig- 
ure in her mind, half companion and 
half lieutenant, but now, as she 
thought of the neat fittle house, the 
garden sheltering behind its stone 
wall, which needed so much hard 


on the Rock 


work to bring it to order, she was 
aware for a moment of a lack in her 
life. It was really too bad he had 
never existed. 

She glanced a last time at her sig 
nature and restored her pen to her 
purse, closing it with a snap. The 
lawyer bowed as she moved majes- 
tically to her feet, a solid elderly fig- 
ure in a blue serge suit; the door 
opened before her as if her passing 
had cut a beam of light that regu- 
lated the mechanism. 

Stepping into her cottage the next 
day, Emily was imaginative enough 
to realize that she was entering a 
new life. The routine of her work 
had been largely physical—arriving 
at the office early, leaving late, ad- 
dressing meetings, raising funds; in 
other ways, it had been endlessly 
varied, and she never knew what 
calls on her good sense and energy 
would be made on any given day. 
Now, of course, everything would 
be different, for at long last she 
would have the leisure to give her 
entire attention to a history of the 
League for Women’s Rights, the or- 
ganization she had worked for since 
its inception in 1910. She had leave 
of absence for a year from her job 
as Executive Secretary, and had as- 
sured the board that the book would 
be ready for publication before the 
League's fortieth birthday. 

So, into her cottage, and into a 
new phase of her career, she stepped. 
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The living room was paneled in 
rough yellow pine, stained to darken 
it somewhat; it was a pleasant room, 
with three windows giving on the 
foothills of the Adirondacks; com- 
fortable furniture, a fireplace. With 
a large desk, which she must see to 
at once, for her typewriter and tele- 
phone, and plenty of drawer-space 
for correspondence, it would be 
most satisfactory. Beyond the din- 
ing alcove was a neat kitchen and 
laundry, and upstairs three bed 
rooms, a storage attic, and a bath. 

As she sat one evening some weeks 
later, eating her supper before the 
fire, contentedly rocking in her old 
spindle-back armchair, the cutline 
of her book absorbed her. The cool 
of early autumn crept over the 
freshly cut grass outside; the house 
was very still. With a sense of awe 
unusual to her, she glimpsed for a 
moment the great difficulty of re 
creating, in words, the League’s com 
plex history. It had been indeed, she 
realized, a crossing of a Red Sea of 
indifference, and the waters had not 
curled back at their coming. No. 
By main force of mind and will she 
and the other leaders had driven the 
blind waves back, back, until the 
amorphous masses behind them were 
past the danger and had set foot on 
the farther shore. She scratched idly 
on the paper before her, probing the 


past with her pencil. The wind 


sighed gently outside the small clap 
boarded structure, a maple branch 
lapped at the glass. 


Emily’s mind wandered further 
afield than the book would be al- 
lowed to go. She recalled an unpleas- 
ant experience with a gang of hood- 
lums, long ago, which would be men- 
tioned, if at all, in a humorous aside. 


Bored, and imagining themselves 
outraged by recent feminist demon- 
strations, a group of them set out to 
demolish the League’s new office. 
Emily and Oramella Jones, the 
League’s president and a friend of 
Pankhurst, were talking with two 
visitors from the Chicago branch. 
Stamping up the broad stairs, shout- 
ing and boasting to one another, the 
youths burst in on them, armed with 
rotten vegetables. 

An egg shot past Emily’s ear, 
striking Oramella on the shoulder; 
she could still hear its ugly plop, and 
see her old friend's dazed face above 
the mess. Something, at this, had 
been loosed in Emily, and seizing a 
broom, she leapt at the hoodlums, 
batting at them with all her might. 
Swept on by her leadership, the 
women took up any weapon that 
came to hand; even the shy secretary 
darted at one of the boys with a 
ruler, clearing the room of him in an 
instant. 

Recalling the incident now, Emily 
felt again the wonderful sense of 
solidarity she had experienced at that 
moment. Almost more than at any 
other time, she had known then the 
total identification with a cause and 
with the women with whom she had 
stood shoulder to shoulder in the face 
of danger. The old familiar passion 
for her work swept over her again, 
sitting there in the rocker before the 
fire, doodling idly on the pad in her 
lap. The branch tap-tapped on the 
pane. She shook herself and poured 
out a cup of coffee. It was late. 

Getting to her feet, Emily straight- 
ened a vase which stood off-center 
on the table, patted the curtains 
neatly, lineally into place. The rea- 
sonable life, open to all, that had 
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been her goal, she reflected, urging 
the rug into line with the hreplace, 
in her respecc for order demanding 
order wherever she looked. Staring 
into the bright coals, with her 
mind's eye she saw, as in one of those 
paintings so often on view in hotel 
salons, the long line of women afar 
off in the Tuscan distance, moving 
on like pilgrims, climbing up and up 
to the temple on the rock. There 
she and Oramella stood, with their 
sister workers, calling, encouraging, 
pointing the way, beckoning them 
on. Half-dozing, she shook herself. 
Ic was time for bed and, picking her 
way around the coffee table, she cov 

ered the coals with ashes, passed into 
the kitchen to be sure the stove was 
off, turned off the dining room light 
with her left hand, and mounted the 
stairs, right foot first. Thus to ap- 
proach the stairway brought her into 
position with left foot on the land- 
ing, ready to step off toward her 
room on the other; to do this was 
obscurely satisfying, as if, in step- 
ping so neatly up the stairs, master 

ing yet another unruly segment of 
life, she were following the higher 
rationale of some mind within her 
own. 

When, a month later, Oramella 
came out Co see her, she did not come 
prepared. They drank sherry, being, 
in this respect, no admirers of Carrie 
Nation, and Oramella soon brought 
up the subject of the book, of which 
she had the greatest hopes. 

“No, my dear,” Emily said hastily, 
who of old had delivered a speech 
from the jottings on a timetable. “It 
is simply in no condition to be seen 
at the moment, not in its present 
state. A rough draft, you know 
Now, let me get more crackers,”’ and 


she hurried to the kitchen, seeing her 
friend was about to protest. Reach- 
ing toward the desk for an ashtray, 
Oramella knocked off in disarray a 
great pile of papers. Emily returned 
to find her stacking them back into 
place. 

“Oramella, how dare you look at 
my work the moment my back is 
turned? No one may see a page be- 
fore it is done. You may have ruined 
the whole book.” 

“Nonsense, Emily,” Oramella said, 
taken aback. “I haven't looked at a 
thing, but what would it matter if 
I had? Goodness knows I know as 
much about the League as you do!” 

“Te’s unlucky, all the same.” 

“Come, come, Emily; pour us out 
some more sherry, or let me.’ Ora- 
mella reached for the bottle. 

“Oh no indeed! You'll spoil it,” 
and clasping the bottle carefully 
with her handkerchief, she poured 
out the golden liquid, setting the 
glasses down like chessmen on the 
checquered tablecloth. Emily re- 
garded her friend with eyes so bright 
they reminded Oramella, for a mo 
ment, of the black water under the 
thin ice of early winter. “He likes 
me to pour it that way,” she ex 
plained, smiling again. 

Good heavens, thought Oramella, 
what Emily? And 
who is this man she talks of? “Now 
Emily ” she began. 

Emily leapt to her feet. “I almost 
forgot!” Her voice shook, like that 
of a child caught out in some infrac- 


has come over 


tion; she went to the window, clasp- 
ing the curtain-pull in agitated 
hands. Then on to the next, and the 
next, till all the blinds were down, 
drawn neatly to the bottom. Ora 


mella wished they had a fire; there 
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was a chill in the air. 

“Now Emily,” she tried again. 
You know I am the /as# ever to in- 
quire into anyone’s private affairs, 
but, my dear, who—” 

Emily’s swift rising knocked her 
chair over. “I knew it. He told me 
you would ask; he warned me you 
would come spying here, spoiling my 
work, polluting my house like—like 
a Mohammedan!” She advanced 
threateningly on Oramella, who 
backed awkwardly toward the 
door. 


Emily was thereupon thrown into 
an even greater rage. “Not back- 
wards. Not backwards. It’s a curse!” 
But before she could continue, her 


friend was already out the door, 
stumbling down the path, running 
toward the ribbon of macadam be- 
yond. 

Alone once again, Emily Blake's 
arms dropped to her sides; she shook 
herself, as if emerging from a dream. 
It was seven o'clock, the time for 
the locking of the windows, the fast- 
ening of the shutters, the barring of 
the door. Facing the dark rooms, 
standing quite quiet now with hands 
clasped before her, she called softly 
up the black well of the stairs. 

“Lucian, I did everything you told 
me to. I did everything just as you 
said. Did I do right, dear Lucian; 
did I do it right?” 


Mr. Badger 


UST call me Doreen, dear,” 
she said, patting the girl’s 
hand, “You know, like gold; 
it’s funny, isn’t it? But my 
friends think it suits me, and that’s 
what matters in the long run, of 
course. How long you been in Paris? 
Did you have a good trip over? 
January’s bad for crossing. A man I 
know was knocked all the way across 
his cabin; fortunately he was travel- 
ing first, so he landed on the bed, but 
think of what might have happened 
if he had been in tourist!” 

Over the girl’s head all this ran 
like fluid air. She smiled vaguely, 
fascinated by the oscillations of the 
egret feathers on Doreen’s head, the 
waverings of her short fox cape, the 
syncopating motion of her blondined 
ringlets. As so often in cocktail- 


ae 


party conversations, no response 
seemed necessary. Her own thoughts, 
she reflected, were off on a pas seul 
of their own; one’s mind occupied 
limitless space, and hers would not 
be likely to run tangential to Mrs. 
Badger’s. 

“One thing I don’t like about 
Paris,” that lady was saying, “‘is all 
these American films with French 
put in. With so many Americans in 
Paris, I don’t see why they don’t 
leave the pictures alone, so that they 
can be enjoyed. I mean I know some 
French of course, but it is so tiring 
to hear it all the time.” On the pass- 
ing tray, borne by a lightfooted ser- 
vant, the cocktails winked and spar- 
kled. “Thank you, just one more,” 
Doreen said, regally reaching. “Come 
on dear, drink up, why not? After 
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all, what's a party for?” She shifted 
her stance, hand on hip, the enor- 
mous pocketbook dangling like a 
dufflebag from one shoulder. “Mr. 
Badger used to say to me, ‘Dodo’— 
he always called me Dodo, isn’t that 
amusing ?——'Dodo dear, all truly re- 
fined people are the masters of any 
occasion; even with one’s social infe- 
riors, one must give no sign, but ad- 
just as best one can, without failing 
of course to be a lady at the same 
time.” You would have loved Mr. 
Badger.” 

As the glistening tray winked at 
them again, two young men ap- 
proached. “Mother, I want you...” 
said one of them, short and thickset, 
with a discernible paunch already 
outlined; the girl could now imagine 
the lineaments of Mr. Badger; it was 
necessary only to draw back the 
waning hair-line, add here and there 
a wrinkle, pinch out the jowls, and 
weigh him in, like a jockey, with an- 
other fifty pounds for handicap. 

“.. to meet my friend Tommy 
Danvers; just ran into him here; 
haven't seen him since Dartmouth,” 
young Mr. Badger pursued. 

“What a pleasure; any friend of 
Vernon's .” Doreen accorded, 
graciously, and, with a wiggle, a 
delicate twist, reminiscent, the girl 
thought, of a moth emerging from a 
coccoon, she drew herself up, to- 
ward, and practically within the 
orbit of the tall blond young man’s 
bow -tie. 

“When did you come over, Mr 
Danvers? How silly and formal of 
me! Tommy. And do please call me 
Doreen. Did you have a good trip? 
A man I know was knocked...” 

The girl had been aware for some 
seconds that she had found favor in 


the eyes of Vernon Badger, and now 
he was gathering his forces to speak 
to her. 

“Quite a party; won’t you have 
another cocktail?” He arrested the 
waiter’s flight. “Just one more, thank 
you,” she found herself saying. 
Heavens, she must get away; it was 
catching, like crossword puzzles. 
But Vernon had forestalled her. 

“Mother, Tommy, why don’t the 
four of us go on to dinner together; 
it’s almost eight. All right? Splen- 
did; I'll go and telephone for a 
table.” He was already half way 
across the room. Resigning herself, 
the girl turned back to the others. 

“Of course, I was little more than 
a child at the time,”” Mrs. Badger was 
saying, “and it was the most exciting 
thing. Mr. Badger had promised me 
the trip before we married. China, 
Italy, India, Egypt, we went to every 
one. Oh thank you, this is really my 
last. Where .. .2 Oh yes, Japan. Have 
you been there, Mr. Danvers? May 
I call you Tommy? Sweet of you.” 
The girl turned to him at this, noting 
more carefully his long serious face 
which, though inclined politely to 
Doreen, was impassive. They stood 
near the fireplace at one side of the 
room; all around them the cocktail 
party trafic swirled. 

". .. One night we had a huge 
party on board the liner. But dear 
Mr. Badger must have prepared ev- 
erything beforehand; he hadn't told 
me a word about it. He was such a 
masterful man. It was a real surprise. 
There were cases of champagne that 
night; everyone was lighthearted 
and happy. I was a mere girl, you 
understand,” she said, smiling up at 
Danvers, placing her hand for a mo- 
ment on his arm, “and had scarcely 
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touched liquor before my marriage. 
Perhaps I had a little too much. | 
can’t remember that part at all. 
Anyway, I didn’t feel a thing; | 
never knew what happened till it 
was all over. Wasn't that splendid? 

“The next morning when I woke 
up, Mr. Badger was there, sitting on 
the bed in my cabin. ‘Good morn- 
ing, my darling Dodo,’ he said to me. 
‘I have a lovely surprise for you. | 
want to show you something beau- 
tiful; a real work of art.’ And then 
he whisked back the covers, and 
there, there on my right leg was 
tattooed the loveliest butterfly you 
have ever seen; green and yellow and 
blue and red. At first I could scarce- 
ly believe it; I cried, and he com- 
forted me, and then I was so happy 
about it. I shall never forget his won- 
derful words. “That butterfly,” he 
said very solemnly, ‘is my mark. It 
will always be there, as beautiful as 
it is now; it will never fade.’ There 
was a pause. Doreen’s egret plumes 
waggled like antennzx, the girl 
thought, appalled, feeling a little 
hysterical. 

“See,” she said, advancing her leg 
in its silk, sheer as cobweb. “See? 
Just the same as when it was done!” 
The boy and girl exchanged a look, 
and muttered something indistinct. 
Doreen chattered happily along, but 
her words no longer reached their 


/ 


minds. To each of them independ- 
ently the wide crowded room had 
taken on a new and strange appear- 
ance. To the girl’s over-stimulated 
imagination, Ra ornate doorways, 
gilded mirrors, long narrow case- 
ments now resembled those roccoco 
circus cages of her childhood which 
she had seen in parade or drawn up 
end-to-end near the big tent. Not 
far away, a huge and Sime man, 
brutish as a bear, his celluloid collar 
obviously too tight a fit, was juggling 
a glass in his immense paw, as he 
listened to a tiny woman with the 
sharp nose and bright eyes of a wren. 
And there, thought Danvers, that 
big woman with the face of a tapir 
is about to trample on the spidery 
old man at her side, whose graceful, 
weaving hands create delicate forms 
in the air that she has never been 
able to see. Faces gleamed red and 
hungry, pale and cruel, in the smoky 
over-crowded room. 

As Vernon came purposefully 
across the floor, the look of a success- 
ful entrepreneur in his eye, his gaze 
full upon her, the girl could not re- 
press a shudder. But then while Mr. 
Badger swung toward her, she felt 
Danvers’ hand close on her own and, 
like an outworn crysallis, her fear 
fell from her, and she stepped, at 
Danvers’ side, forward to meet her 
host. 
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a copy. Back numbers, if still in stock, may be purchased for two dollars each. 


The demand from libraries and individuals for back numbers to complete their 
files is increasingly heavy. The Editors would greatly appreciate receiving the following 
numbers which are now out of stock: 


Vol. Il, No. 1 (Autumn, 1945) Vol. TV, No. 1 (Aurumn, 1957) 
Vol. IL, No. 2 (Winter, 1935) Vol. VI, No. 2 (Winter, 1959) 
Vol. Il, No. 4 (Summer, 1936) Vol. VUl, No. 2 ( Winter, 1940) 
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Microfilm Edition 


The University of Kensas City Review, beginning with the present Volume XVI, 
will be available at the end of each volume year in microfilm form to libraries subscrib- 
ing to the regular paper edition. 


The microfilm edition is designed to help libraries solve the pressing Po of 


space. Under the plan, the library keeps the printed issues unbound and circulates 
them in that form during the period of their greatest use. When the paper copies begin 
to wear out or are not called for frequently, they may be disposed of and che hieiia 
edition substituted. The microfilm is in the form of positive microfilm and is furn- 
ished on metal reels suitably labeled, 


Inquiries should be directed to University Microfilms, 315 North First Street, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


